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To my mother, 
whom I always remember with love 


ZEYE KAIAIEXYNH 

Zevg jrXdaug dvBpcojroog id; ufv aXXug fuaBeoeig EO0vg 
(d’Tois fvf ()i|xp, fiovqg hi ' aiaxvvi|; ejicXaBero. 5io;tfq «|U|xavcT)v, 
^d0£vaPTi|veloaY«Yi|,ixeXEVO£vauTi|v6idTovdQxovFioEX()Frv. 
\\ t )e to |iev jtqujtov dvreXeyE xai dvi|£iojra0Ei, fjtf'i 6f aq o6ga 
am) fjtfxfito, Fq )|* «dXV Fyur/F pjri ku’ku; tcu; opoXoyuug 
FUTFljU (I)q, dv FTFQOV |H)l FJTFUTFX0]), £U0Ug f5fXfIHTO[UU». djTO 
TOUTOV xai (Tl'VF^I) JTaVTCJtg TOl’g JtOQVOVg dvttlCTXVVTOl’s Fivai. 

B yi)«q n 

...av "Eying [li] eu7eA.01|...» 

6 (IliBog 6l|A.Ol, OTI TOVg {’JT 5 EQlOTOg XUTFXOflFVOOg dvaioxv- 
VTOVg FlVdl (TiqipatVFl. 

A i(7(oxo v MvQoi 


ZEUS AND SHAME 

When Zeus created men, he put in them every moral quality, but 
forgot to put Shame. He couldn’t find where he should introduce her 
from, so, he ordered her to get in through anus. She objected, at first, 
and became resentful. As she went on disagreeing, she said: “I won’t 
agree, unless I have the right to get out, if someone else gets in, after 
me, trough the same passage". 

After that, everyone who prostitutes oneself is considered 
shameless. 

2nd version: 

“(...) Love should not get in trough the same passage." 

That means that those who thus express their love are shameless. 

Aesopus, Proverbia 
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PREFACE 


P eople who deal with questions of historical self knowledge 
are familiar with the fact that, until recently, as far as Greek 
history and culture were concerned, ignorance was prevailing in 
our country. We had to accept whatever we were told about who 
our ancestors were without the possibility to react. Luckily 
enough things have changed. Readers’ interest is wider and the 
number of published books relevant to these issues becomes 
larger. 

Lectures on Ancient Greece organised by both the National 
Metsovion Polytechnic School of Athens (when Mr. N. 
Markatos was rector) and IdeodeaxQov by Andonis Anas 
tasakis were among the first attempts aiming, these last years, 
to revive, if I may say, Hellenism. Becoming gradually more 
and more successful, they demonstrated that modern Greeks 
had finally decided to take things in hand in the most Hellenic of 
ways. Knowledge. 

These lectures, which were in essence presentations of origi 
nal scientific works, were given by impressively instructed per 
sonalities and decisively overthrew certain stereotypes staining 
for years our country. Questions such as Homer’s identity, the 
alphabet's origins or the continuity of our manners and customs 
were treated scientifically with substantial evidence. 

Personally, I took part in the organisation of these lectures 
during their second (1994), and their third and last year, since the 
Polytechnic School denied further cooperation, once Mr. 
Markatos’ term was over. 

I was then asked to give an account of a so far unspoken sub 
ject, the real extents of homosexuality in Ancient Greece, which 
from the very beginning rose great interest in the overcrowded 
amphitheatre and kept me busy ever since. 
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I am deeply convinced, and my conviction is supported by 
substantial evidence rather than personal belief, that, in this sub 
ject too, different people have told us impudent lies for different 
reasons. 

All the necessary proof leading to this conclusion will be gi 
ven to you in the following pages. I can only say in advance that 
this proof is but a small part of what I managed to track down. 

I hope other searchers will undertake and complete this re 
search. 


Adonis A. Georgiades 
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INTRODUCTION 


I t is not in the purpose of this research to take a position in 
favour of, or against homosexuality, but to find out ancient 
Greeks’ own views on the issue. 

I believe that the idea, that Greeks were, so to speak, much 
more tolerant as far as homosexuality is concerned, and that it 
was not only accepted by, but almost imperative to every educat 
ed Greek, is deliberately diffused. 

There is no doubt; in the context of the New Age we live in, 
where everything is being trivialised, this diffusion is neither in 
nocent nor accidental, but maintained by those who use the au 
thority of our classical civilisation to corroborate their own 
views. Let us not forget that, nowadays, there are people who not 
only try to protect the rights of individuals having made this per 
sonal choice, which we find absolutely legitimate, but also try to 
convince us that homosexuality is natural. Those who don’t 
adopt it would be sort of inferior compared to the rest. Models 
standing in the centre of the stage tend to follow this direction. 

We live in the age of extravagance, moving from mass hysteria 
against homosexuals, which dominated Europe only some 
decades ago, to the other extreme by making all equal. Does any 
body consider how devastating can such actions be to traditional 
institutions such as family? To throw down some so called taboos 
seems to be the only thing that counts for the moment. There are 
limits, though, to everything and once hubris is committed, it is 
inevitably followed by Nemesis. 

The idea is simple. If during the, as generally admitted, great 
est era of classical Greece, people found it natural to be involved 
in homosexual relations with adult or even underage individuals 
to serve “educational purposes”, then pederasty and homosexu 
ality acquire a different, favourable dimension. 
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Zeus and Ganymedes: this particular myth aroused several commentaries. 
Socrates’ interpretation is however worth retaining 
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Yet, was this really the case? Or this is what it is convenient for 
the era of the politically correct to think ? Here is the real ques- 
tion. 

To sustain my fundamental point of view, that homosexuality 
was never accepted by Greeks, I followed the only reliable 
method I could think of, the only one significant to the objective 
searcher regardless of what Dover, Siamakis or anybody else 
says, extensive reference to ancient texts. 

It is right here that stands the huge problem of education in our 
country. How can one ask people to study a Greek text when, 
during their school years, they only learn to abhor them? This is 
by all means no fortuitous. But answers lie there only. So trust no 
one -no matter how many diplomas one might have speaking to 
you about ancient Greece. Just study the texts yourself. 

Let me clear once and for all that I don’t claim homosexuality 
to be unknown in ancient Greek society. That would be both 
senseless and unnatural, since homosexuality has always existed 
in every human society for either biological or psycho social rea 
sons. Being as old as our species, this sexual choice existed also in 
the ancient Greek world. 

But how was homosexuality treated then ? It was treated in a 
particularly negative way, as you will find out through this book. 

So it cannot be permitted to those who want to attribute to 
classical Greece contemporary attitudes to do so. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

SOCIAL CONTEXT 



Attic black urn (615 605ant.D) representing Heracles' tight w ith the Centaur 

Nessus 



SOCIAL CONTEXT 


H omosexuality in ancient Greece is a major issue, w hich 
has been keeping me busy in the past, as it has done w ith 
many of you, I dare say. For no other reason than the continu 
ous accusations sustained by sources, ranging f rom cheap week 
ly review's and newspapers to the so called "reliable” and "scien 
title” books, which, when bringing it forward, try to convince us 
that ancient Greece was homosexuals’ paradise. 

If this was to be true, it would deserve thorough study, since 
Greeks were widely known to leave nothing to luck. Their social 
life and civilisation have provided answers to the slightest de 
tails of human needs. So such an attitude of theirs should be sub 
ject to further analysis. 

Being myself, as I imagine most of you, convinced about the 
accuracy of such views, 1 started my research. To my great amaze 
ment. I found, in the process, that I was deeply mistaken and that 
nothing of the kind was happening. The treasure was a hoax. 

I will proceed by presenting all different points of view rele 
vant to this question. Researchers who promote the idea of gener 
ally spread and totally accepted homosexuality in ancient Greece 
don’t usually do so. They never allow readers to nourish some 
doubts or just inform them of the existence of opposite views. 

This is rather impressive and even suspicious as to the under 
laying objectives, since arguments put forward by some of the 
most serious scientists are not good enough to justify the con 
elusions they reach to. 

Up to date studies vary from scientific books to cheap read 
ings full of vulgar designations. As we cannot answer to every 
single work, we will use two books representing each one of the 
two extremes. We chose Dover’s Homosexuality in ancient 
Greece as an example of a scientifically attempted approach of 
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the subject. In Greece as well as worldwide, this book, consid 
ered as the most seriously documented, is the main reference of 
those who claim that homosexuality was widely adopted in the 
ancient Greek world. This is why it deserves our attention and 
the answers I believe I can give to its author, despite the fact that 
I deeply respect him as a professor. 

(Other important studies such as Love in ancient Greece by 
Robert Flaceliere or Marriage, hetaerae and pederasty by Caro 
la Reinsberg are also available in our country and will uncondi 
tionally be quoted when necessary.) 

To represent the second group of readings, I chose a book 
which it is impossible to classify among the serious studies re 
gardless of whatever good faith one may have, since its lack of 
self control in the characterisations takes away the slightest ele 
ment of a scientific approach. 

Mr.Siamakis’ book The perverted obviously echoes his per 
sonal views with some effort to support them by quoting an 
cient writers. What it finally does, as far as I am concerned, is to 
distort them. 

Since I only wanted to treat the subject from a scientific 
point of view, it would be better not to deal with such a book and 
the whole category it represents. Yet. his author is a professor of 
theology and gives the, one has to admit vague, impression to 
talk on behalf of the Aristotelian University of Thessalonica 
which didn’t bother to condemn the book for the insulting im 
age it gives of our ancestors. So I found myself compelled to re 
spond after quoting it, as nobody can prevent us from defending 
with irrefutable arguments the sacred memory of Leonidas, 
Socrates or Plato. Reference to this particular book is by no 
means intending to insult the author, whom I don't even know. 
It simply aims to inform readers upon matters which have to be 
treated with a far more keen sense of responsibility and respect. 
After all, when published, a study is automatically subject to 
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positive or negative judgment. I will just avoid insults and try to 
put things within their real proportions. 

Wishing to give readers the possibility to form a clear view 
about homosexuality in ancient Greece, I will examine, at lirst, 
what ancient writers generally say about Sparta and Athens and, 
then, compare it to what researchers say in order to check their 
fidelity to the sources. 

The wholly preserved Athenian legislation will be following. 
Then, it will be necessary to clear up, according to the sources 
the exact meaning of the words ’EQuaTijc-’Egu'qirvog (lover 
loved one). This is w here lays the most significant misinterpre 
tation. I will finally focus on specific questions such as myths, 
great personalities and vase representations, which have re 
peatedly been used as an indication of ancient Greek society’s 
approval of homosexuality. 



A “lover" offers a gift to his “love one” 
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Humoristic vase representing a stele of Hermes (used as a road indicator) with 
a pointed phallus. One can wonder how it slipped the attention of several 
“serious” researchers. 
















CHAPTER TWO 

SPARTA-ATHENS 



I his vase is a work of the famous artist of bretria. It represents Linus, the 
music teacher with his student Musaeus. Musaeus' naked body means nothing 
more than the acceptance of nakedness in the Antic|iiit\. 






SPARTA-ATHENS 


I n this chapter I will focus on the two major cities of the 
ancient Greek world, Sparta and Athens, for very specif 
ic reasons. 

First of all, a considerable amount of information con 
cerning these two cities is available. Let us not forget that 
we are trying to find out what was happening 2500 years 
ago. So, we'd rather search in those cities we are most fa 
miliar with, thanks to their frequent mentions or descrip 
tions in ancient sources. Occasional hints to other regions 
such as Crete or Elida are too brief and vague to draw any 
reliable scientific conclusion from them. 

Second and most important, the two cities being leading 
powers in their time, one can normally expect them to 
function as models for the rest. After all, our knowledge 
about Sparta covers the whole period of the city’s leader 
ship, while in the case of Athens we know mainly what was 
going on between 6 1 " and 4'" centuries B.C., the city’s Gold 
en age. 

One can generally expect minor cities to follow, more 
or less, either Sparta or Athens. So, studying them should 
be enlightening for what was going on in the ancient Greek 
world in general. Athens will inevitably draw most of our 
attention, since an overwhelming rate of the available 
sources thoroughly describes most aspects of life (and not 
only the Athenians’ attitude to homosexuality) in the city. 
We try to reach safe conclusions and not just to suppon one 
view against another. 

Let us then begin with a first, very important, observa 
tion, typical of the generalised prejudice in favour of homo 
sexuality being socially accepted in ancient Greece. 
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In the light of a so called progressism which enables him 
to approach the question objectively, Pr. Dover tries to 
convince us that our idea of homosexuality did not stand at 
all in ancient Greece and almost invites us to share ancient 
Greeks’ ‘liberal’ opinion in the matter. In the first footnote 
of his book’s first page claims that Greeks knew that hu 
man’s sexual preferences differ, their language though had 
no substantives equivalent to the English terms “homosex 
ual’ and “heterosexual” since they believed that a) indeed, 
in different moments, everybody reacts in homosexual and 
heterosexual stimuli and that b) no man has both active and 
passive sexual intercourse in the same period of his life. 

Something goes wrong with this very first argument. I 
can hardly imagine pr. Dover trying to write such an impor 
tant book without consulting a Greek lexicon. To start this 
very book I went to at least seven major ones, most of then 
being editions of ancient lexicographers, which this scholar 
is undoubtedly familiar with. How is then possible for him 
to make such a tragic mistake from the very first page? 

Were it true, his argument would be most valuable, but it 
is not. Greeks had created the perfect language, an instru 
ment of the greatest possible accuracy. If they didn’t make 
the difference between the two sexual choices, they certain 
ly had a serious reason. Is that so? Or is there something 
else going on, which inevitably drives us to the exact oppo 
site conclusions despite the fact that we follow the same 
reasoning about word meaning as pr. Dover does? 

It is true that terms “homosexual” and “heterosexual” 
are not found in the ancient texts, but not for the reason pr. 
Dover sustains. In our ancient language homosexuals were 
described with a very hard word, they were referred to as 
Kivai&oi. 
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This word’s meaning is clearly insulting and highly dis 
approving of those having made this particular choice. In 
modern Greek it could be accurately translated as 
“damned”. Homosexual in ancient Greek is equivalent to 
“damned” in modern. 

To eliminate any doubt, I quote the most authoritative 
Greek English Lexicon by H.G.Liddell and R.Scott in page 
951: 

Ktvaideia: unnatural lust, Aeschin. I. 131, Demetr. 
Eloc. 97 

Kiv«i6ex'o^«i: to be xivaifto? 

kivaif)o§: lewd person. 

This issue deserves our attention, for it is a most impor 
tant one: Pr. Dover is right to start with the language, but 
for a reason I cannot explain, seems to ignore the most 
valuable clue. 

Nowadays, by the use of terms such as “homosexual” and 
“heterosexual”, we simply describe a phenomenon, without 
making either a positive or a negative appreciation. 

In ancient Greece, on the contrary, language showed the 
greatest possible accuracy. Epictetus used to say: “Inquiry 
about words is the first step to cleverness”. There is nothing 
fortuitous in this language, and in this case it takes a clear 
and particularly negative position. 

It has also to be noted that Ai&ol)g (Reverence, Awe, or 
Respect) was a very important divinity and whoever defied 
her would be most severely punished by Nemesis (divine 
Retribution), always coupled with her. Ai&tbg is etymolog 
ically connected to Aur^o? (shame, disgrace/ ugliness, de 
formity), which means that this particular deed meant dis 
honour to the doer. 

So, although the majority of public opinion, in our coun 
try, as well as abroad, and writers like pr. Dover share the 
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view that homosexuality was approved, if not imperative 
in ancient Greece, one can already suspect from this very 
first remark that quite the opposite was true. 


A) SPARTA 

As previously explained, I will examine closely the two great 
cities of the ancient Greek world. 

I will begin by quoting Mr. Siamakis’ book The Perverted. I 
already qualified it as a non scientific book and it would be un 
ethical if I didn't present some of the extracts which, from my 
point of view, justify this qualification. I will refute these ex 
tracts referring to Sparta and then follow the same procedure 
for those referring to Athens. 

To refute them it will be enough to quote some ancient writ 
ers. Readers can then draw their own conclusions and no one 
could say that, what I claim is my own device put forward to 
serve personal views. 

So here is what Mr. Siamakis says: 

1. “As far as sex is concerned, Sparta was really nothing less 
than a whorehouse, a queer and hermetically close lunatic 
asylum for abnormal.” (page 36) 

2. “While unmarried, a Spartan woman was used by many 
sodomites; but when she got married, she was forced to ab 
stinence and then harassed by envious old hags with wild les 
bian inclinations; and after several years of marriage she 
could have many men, her own brothers included, and the 
duty to treat other young girls or newly wed women in the 
same way; she was finally becoming a heartless hag herself 
who was sending her own husband or son to the war giving 
him a shield and saying to him " 7/ tuv tj em rag", that is 
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“come back either alive with it or dead on it”. This so called 
and unjustifiably admired farewell is but a sadistic “go to 
hell” .worthy of adulteresses, whores and unnaturally used 
hags and lesbians who hated men because they felt they did 
not need them.” (p. 38) 

3. “Lycurgus’ laws specified that young men were to train 
themselves naked for older ones to watch them. This was a 
sight worth seeing according to Xenophon the pederast. 
Sodomite peepers were arranging pleasures for their old age 
by such laws.” (p. 40) 

"By “speaking laconically is the soul of wit” they meant that 
pederasty is some kind of philosophy.” (p. 44) 

Let us now read some revealing extracts from our ancient 
writers relevant to what Mr. Siamakis claims: 

Xenophon, Respublica Lacedaemoniorum II. 13 
< () de Avxovgyog ivavxia xai xovxoig Jtaoi yvovg, tiutv 
Tig (wrogu>voiov deldyuodtig naidog Tainano df.it- 

fuixov (piXov dawTtXioaad ai xai avvtlvai, ijiflvei xai xaXXi- 
otijv mudtiav xavxifv ivdfti^tv ttdi ugmudbg aontarog dgt- 
ydutvog (pavdrj, aur/Knnv tovto 6tig eiwiijotv iv Aaxidal- 
fum fn/div rjxTov egaoxdg mudixdiv dne/codai ij yovdg md- 
dajv ij xai ddeXqoi ddeX<p<bv tigd<pQodiaia djxiy<>VT(a». 

“Because Lycurgus was against all these, he approved only 
of when a person, being such as he had to be and admiring a 
boy's moral and intellectual self, tried to be his blameless 
friend and associate with him; he (Lycurgus) even thought of 
this as the most noble form of education. But, when one turned 
out to yearn for the boy's body, which was the basest thing to 
do according to Lycurgus, he ordered that lovers should hold 
themselves off the loved boys, just as parents or brothers ab 
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stain from having sexual intercourse with their children or 
brothers.” 

Xenophon. Symposium VIII, 55: 

«Aaxtdmfidvun dt in vofitfgovxtg, tdv xai ogtydf] xigoin- 
fiazog, firjdtvog dv txi xaXov xdyaOov zovzov tv%iiv, ovzoj 
xtXtmg xovg tgatfitvovg uyaOovg ajztgya^ovxai <bg xai fit zd 
gtvwv xav fit) iv xfj avzfj [miXtij zayddun xd) tgaoxfj, dfiiu- 
iog uidovvzai xovg jzagdvzug unoXtbitiv. 0tdv ydg or xifv 
Avaidtiav aXXa zrjvAidd) vopitjovao*. 

“Lacedaemonians, on the contrary, believe that a loved boy 
cannot succeed anything noble, when one yearns for his body, 
and they bring the loved ones to such moral perfection that, 
when they find themselves in battle among strangers and not 
with their lover, they never think of deserting their comrades in 
arms, because they honour Aiding ( Reverence) as a goddess 
and not : Avaidtiu (Shamelessness). 

Plutarch, Vitae parallelae, Lycurgus XVII, 4: 

«r Exoivinvovv dt oi tgaoxui xolg jxaioi xijg dd^t/g tJi ’ 
dfupdxega xai Xtytzai jxdxe Jtaiddg tv zip tidytoOiu cpcovrjv 
dytvrj JiQOtfievov ^ijfuioOrjvai xov egaoxrjv vjto zibv dgyd- 
vtoj i Ovxin dt to v tgdv tyxtxgifitvoi> jzagdivxolg, ddozt xai 
Tibv .iagOtvmv tgdv rag xaXdg xai dyaOag yvvaixag, xd 
dvTtgdv ovx >)v, dXXti udXXov dgyijv tJioiovvzo qiXiagJigdg 
dXXtjXovg oi zip avzip tguaOevxtg, xai ditztXorv xoivfj 
o.-zordd^ovztg, Smog dgiozov djitgydouivxo xov tgibfit- 
vov». 


"Lovers took part in the boys’ good or bad repute. It is said 
that when, once, a boy shouted improperly during the combat, 
the authorities punished his lover for that. So, this kind of love 
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was approved and honourable women were encouraged to love 
virgins, but there was no rivalry in such relationships. On the 
contrary, lovers of the same boy found to this a motive to 
become friends and work together to bring the loved boy to 
moral perfection.” 

As far as women of Lacedaemon and their love for their 
husbands are concerned, here’s another revealing and totally 
denying Mr. Siamakis’ claims extract from Plurtarch's work. 
Leonidas’ wife, Gorgo is questioned on this subject and her 
answer demonstrates how women of Sparta ’’hated” their men. 

Plutarch, Vitae parallelae, Lycurgus XIV,4: 

«"OOev ainalg xai liytiv intjn xai qgovdv oia xui negi 
Fogyovg imogfjuu rfjg Aewvidov yvvaixdg. Einovarjg ydg 
nvog, ibg ioixe, Igivt/g ngdg avzrjv cog «Movai zdtv dvdgtiiv 
dtjytrt in tig ai Adxaivai»‘ «fidvai ydg» «zixTOfitv 

dvc)g<ig». 

“So every woman of Sparta used to think and speak as Gorgo, 
Leonidas' wife, is said to have done. When a stranger woman told 
her "only you, women of Lacedaemon, rule your husbands", she 
replied "this is because only women of Lacedaemon give birth to 
real men”. 

That is the true extent of Spartan women’s esteem for their 
husbands. 

Plutarch, who is, by the way, the main source to those who 
write about homosexuality, also makes clear that: 

«iodv Ttbv T)]v ipii/rjv anovdaUov naidiov iqtlzo d <)i 
tyx/.i/Otig ibg in uioyvvr] n/j/oidgcov dnuog did fiiov >)v», 
that is "The aim was to love the moral and intellectual self of 
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earnest boys and, when a man was accused of approaching them 
with lust, he was deprived of civic rights for life.” (Aaxe6. ’Em- 
ti|6. 7,237c). 

And Maximus Tyrius confirms this testimony in his work 
Lectures (20.8de): 

«egd Zrcagxidxrjg dvijgfieigaxlov Xaxwnxov, aX/.tgd no¬ 
vo ibg dydXfiaxog xaXov xui t'vdg jtoXXoi, xai eig JZoXXtnv. r H 
fdv ydg tg vfigewg rjdovi] dxoivwvtjxogjxgogdXXrjXovg». 

“A man of Sparta loves a boy, but he loves it the way many 
people love and admire a beautiful statue or one many statues. 
But sensual pleasure coming from lust is prohibited among 
them.” 

Finally let us see what Aelianus says about Sparta in his work 
Varia Historia III, 12: 

«Zjiagxiaxrjg de tgcog aioygdv ovx elder efre ydg / teigd- 
xiov exoXfiTjaev vfigiv xmofielvai ehe egaaxfjg vftgiaai, dXX' 
ovdetegoig eXvaireXrjae Tt'/v Enagxrjv eyxaxafieivai ij ydg 
xfjgmngidogdmjXXuyrjoav rj xai xo exi Oegudxegov xai xov 
fitov avxov». 


“Spartan love had nothing base because neither the boy dared 
to accept lewdness, nor the lover dared to be lewd, since it was no 
good for any of them to dishonour Sparta. If this ever happened 
they were either exiled or, what was worse, killed.” 

Such extensive quoting may be wearisome to some readers, 
but such live testimonies seem to me more important than any 
personal views. And it has to be said that the preserved ancient 
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texts represent no more than a 3% of ancient Greek literature. 
Those who chose which texts were to be saved and which to be 
burned were people interested in tarnishing the ancient world, 
since they were lighting against it. We must not forget that the ma 
jor part of these priceless treasures which were not left to perish 
was preserved by monks in monasteries in the first centuries of 
the Christian era. 

People were obliged by the laws of the first emperors to hand 
over whatever text they may have in their possession for this se 
lection to be made. Penalties for those w ho did not follow the laws 
were virulent, ranging from confiscation of their fortune and ex 
ile to tortures and execution. Edits of this kind were issued by em 
perors such as Theodosius (the unjustifiably called Great). Area 
dius, Justinianus and others. 

It is, in my opinion, completely documented that, in contrast 
to the later development of Christianity, when Orthodoxy rose as 
a prodigious union of the two Worlds, there was a huge conflict 
between Christianity and ancient Greek legacy during the first 
centuries of our era. The so called Greek Fathers of the Christian 
church were, certainly, remarkable scholars capable of studying 
thoroughly the Greek texts, but the general tendency, serving of 
course the dominating ideology, was to portrait the former world 
as sunk in vice and corruption, a world awaiting for the new tries 
sage ( hristianity was about to spread. 

So. it would be a rather valid hypothesis to presume that all the 
preserved texts refuting the theory of generalized homosexuality, 
at least as far as the classical era is concerned, are only those 
which escaped destruction. 

I considered it then not merely likely, but absolutely certain 
that much more straight evidence for moral questions would be in 
our disposition, if so vehement an ideological conflict had not 
taken place. In any case, though, what is left is undoubtedly more 
than enough. 
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Also of great importance is the meaning of the words egaortig 
(lover) and fpropevog (loved boy/one). Although a whole chapter 
will be devoted to their exact interpretation, it must yet come dim 
ly into sight that they were not used in a sexual meaning, as they 
are today, but in another, obviously educational one. 

The reading of the so far mentioned extracts must have al 
ready made us suspicious about that, since, despite the use of the 
word "lover”, any sexual affinity of the term seems inconceiv 
able. Yet, if "lover” had its modern meaning, this would be irra 
tional. So there should be another meaning for this word and it 
will be soon revealed what this was. 


B) ATHENS 

We will now hear what Mr. Siamakis says about the other pole 
of the ancient Greek civilisation, Athens. I shall only remind my 
readers that I quote faithfully Siamakis’ book The perverted, to 
make clear to everyboby how this particular misunderstanding 
carried on through the years. 

1. “Actually, as a pederast, Solon was sexually involved also with 
young Peisistratus, by several years his eldest, who succeeded 
him and became tyrant of Athens.” (p.25) 

2. "Plutarch and Athenaeus confirm that Aeschylus was pervert 
ed and praised pederasty.” (p. 54) 

3. "Sophocles was also a perverted and uncontrollable ped 
erast.”(p.54) 

4. “Euripides praises pederasty and dressing like women.” (p. 54) 

5. “Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Parmenides, Empedo 
cles, and Zenon of Elea, are among those who were or seemed 
to be scientists and, in their texts, refer to perversion or are 
proved to be perverted themselves.” (p.59) 
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6. “Plato proves why sexual intercourse between male and fe 
male is unnatural, while it is natural between two males or 
two females.” (p.61) 

7. “The first [the author refers to philosophers preceding 
Socrates] were hard working scientists, while the second 
were idlers, wasters, envious imitators and babblers who 
faked up lewd stories in stead of laborious proof. As for 
Socrates and the charlatans of his lot, they had no other occu 
pation but the daily and daylong pursuit and seduction of 
beautiful underage boys to satisfy their lust. In the symposia, 
after guzzling and vomiting and practising sodomy, they al 
so occupied themselves with emitting their fanciful concep 
tions. Parmenides and his followers invented this so called 
philosophy, but it was Socrates and his circle who gave it its 
final shape, although Socrates is mainly a creation of his stu 
dents.” (p.62) 

8. “Comical poets, such asTelecleides, Aristophanes and others, 
give testimony about Socrates before his own students, and 
they all portray him as a scab,foolish beggar, looking forward 
to when and where symposia are given, in order to throw him 
self to food and booze, and offer in exchange to his host and 
fellow diners his funny rubbish to make them laugh, tie obvi 
ously was the show of contemporary banquets.” (p.62) 

9. “Although Xenophon's and Plato’s portraits of Socrates dif 
fer substancially, they share one widely known feature, 
which was surely the person’s main one: he should have been 
the cheekiest and grossest pederast to ever exist in the an 
cient world” (p.63) 

I could go on with endless quotations, since the whole book 
is written in the same spirit. Yet, I don't intend to expose its au 
thor, but to give a tribune to his views and then answer to them 
to avoid the distorted claim that no answer can be given. 
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Let me say again that I find this book extremely insulting to 
my ancestors and, if it hadn’t been published by a teacher, 1 
wouldn't have bothered mentioning it. 1 would have regarded it 
as an insignificant text written by someone who is obviously not 
aware of the importance of his sayings to the universal and not 
only the Greek civilisation. 

Still, the real problem is that such, though not always so ex 
tremely phrased, views are unfortunately often put forward. 
Thus we have to take a clear position. (In fact, according to Sia 
makis’ book, the only ancient people to have held out against 
degeneration were the Jewish, since they were protected by the 
Law of Moses. They met serious danger when conquered by the 
“perverted” Greeks, but finally managed to resist.) 

I will begin my refute by quoting ancient texts referring to 
homosexuality, as I did in the case of Sparta, especially Plato, 
since he is the one to be mostly accused as the main supporter of 
homosexuality. 

What is the real paradox in this case, is that Plato specifically 
makes clear his position about homosexuality, which is a com 
pletely negative one. In his most mature work, Leges, where he 
crystallises his whole philosophy, he goes as far as to propose 
the institution of a severely forbidding law against homosexual 
ity. Judging by the numerous references found in all his works, I 
can conclude that he was rather preoccupied with this issue. One 
can only wonder, then, how the partisan of platonic love ended 
being considered, nowadays, as the theorist of homosexuality. 
This must be rather attributed to misinterpreted extracts of an 
other of his major works, Symposium, to which I will further 
thoroughly refer to. 

Plato, Leges 636c: 

«'Evvo>jtsov on rfj BrjXtig. xai zfj tw v aggevtov cpvoti tig 
xoLvojviav iovofj t fjg yevvgoeojg ij jtegi Tain a ijdovij xara 
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Elder men “harassing” a young man. This is one of the approximatively 
seventy vases used to support theories about pederasty in the ancient world. 
Let us not overlook the fact that the artist hesitates to picture an audacious 
homosexual scene. 
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qvoiv djrobebooOai boxei, dggevtov br jrgog dggenxg rj Otj- 
Xsitbv jrgog OtjAeiagjragd </ vai v .» 

"It is understood that, since their birth, nature urges females 
and males to have sexual intercourse with one another, and it is 
obvious that sensual pleasure is given to them according to 
nature, while against nature between twomalesortwo 
females.” 

This is quite the opposite of what Mr. Siamakis claims to have 
read in Plato. 

Plato, Leges, 836c e: 

«...ri ydg ug dxoAovddjv xfj q von dvori zdv jzqo zov 
Aatov vdftov, Xrytov tog006tog nytv to dggivtov xai vrtov fit) 
xoivatvriv xaOajtrg dtjXeubv jigog fieilgiv dtpgodioiatv, judgzv- 
ga JiagaydfiEvog zt)v OrjQitov tpvoiv xai deixvvg jrgog zd zoi- 
avra ovy djizdfievov dggevu dggtvog did zd fit) tpvoei zovzo 
tivai, zdfddvxgtbzo JiiBavqt Adyat...» 

“If someone, following nature, proposes the re institution of 
the law as it was before Laius | thought to be the mythical inventor 
of homosexuality, after he raped Chrysipus, and punished by 
being murdered by his own son] and claims that it is not right for 
men and boys to have sex with one another, as they have with 
women, and calls upon male animals which do not touch sexually 
one another, since this is not in their nature, he would have a 
rather strong argument.” 

Plato, Leges, 840de: 

«...tog ov ytigovg tjfiiv rival zovg JioXizag ogvidiov xai 
dXXoov Otjgiiov jtoXXojv, oixaxa fieydAag ayrXag yrvvtjOr- 
vzrg, firygi fiiv jiaidoyoviag tjtdroi xai axrjgazoi ydfiiov zr 
dyvoi 'Qojoiv, ozavd’rig zovzo tjAixiag rAOtooi, ovvdvaoOrvxrg 
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uooijv tit/Atia xara ydgiv xai (hjXuu olqqevl, tov Xoundvygo- 
vov oouogxai dotauog 'Qannv, iju/uevovreg fisfiatwg zaigjigoj- 
zaig zfjg qiXtug dfioXoyuug- dtiv ()>) Orjgiwv ys avrovg auti- 
vovg tivai». 


“Our citizens should not be inferior to birds and many animal 
species, which are born in great herds and live purely and chastely 
without copulating to the age of bearing children, but, when they 
reach this age, males mate with females and females with males to 
their will, and live the rest of their lives sinlessly and justly, 
remaining faithful to the commitment they made in the beginning 
of their relationship. So, citizens must prove themselves even 
better than beasts.” 

Plato, Leges 84Id: 

«' fl u!j<)h’a Toludv m/dt vog aJtreoOcu tcou yevvauov aua 
xai ekevOeQtov JiXijv yafiezfjg eavxov yvvaixog, dOvza de 
naXXaxibv ajiSQfiaxa xai vodu fit) ojieiqeiv, ut/dt ay ova 

OQQEVa)V JMQU <f VOlV )j TO flEVTOtV UQQEVOJV TTUf 1710V U(f eX()1- 

ueffdv...» 

“No one should dare have sex with the brave and free but their 
own wives, nor should he be allowed to have illegitimate 
offspring by concubines or childless and unnatural intercourse 
with men; even better, sexual intercourse between men should be 
once and for all prohibited.” 

Can you imagine how such a proposition would be qualified 
nowadays? 

Those were only some of the enlightening extracts of Plato. I 
can now proceed to quoting Xenophon, another student of 
Socrates, whose views undoubtedly reflect, as well as Plato’s, 
those of his teacher, which have also been completely distorted. 
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Xenophon, Memorabilia, A, II30: 

«Kgixiav uh’ xoivvv aiodavdfxevog egcbvxa EvOvdrjfiov 
xai Jttugojvxa xgfjodai, xaddjxeg oixxgdg fdqgoc) tom x dtv 
(kouutujv dnoXavovxeg, anergeTie cpdoxwv dvtXevdegov xt 
eivai xai ov ngtnov avdgi xaXtp xdyaOcp xov egutfievov, pj 
fiovXexai jioXXov ugtog (puiveodai, ngooatxtlv axjjxtg xovg 
nxcoxovg ixexevovxu xai dedfievov ngoodovvai, xai xavxa 
fo/dt vdg uyaOov ■ r ov di Kgixlov xolg xoiovxoigoi’x xmaxov- 
ovxogovdk dm)xgejiofi£voi>, Xeytxai xdv Ztuxgaxrjv aXXwv xe 
jxoXXcDv jxagdvxatv xai xov EvOvdx'juov ebieiv dxi inxov avxCo 
doxoit] TTdoytiv 6 Kgixiag, imtivfiatv Evdvdguxp jrgoo- 
xvfjadai oMJJitg xd vdia xolgXtOoig, ££ iuv di) xai t uion xov 
Zojxgdxtjv d Kgixiag». 

"When he realised that Critias was in love with Euthydemus 
and tried to use him like those who just want to enjoy sexual 
intercourse, Socrates was trying to dissuade him, by saying that it 
was unworthy of a tree and improper of a morally well instructed 
man to importunate like a beggar the one he loves, and of whom 
he wants to prove himself worthy, by asking him to concede to 
something not good. But Critias didn't want to hear.nor was he 
dissuaded, so Socrates is said to have remarked, in the presence of 
others and of Euthydemus himself, that Critias seemed to him to 
suffer like pigs, since he wants to rub himself against Euthydemus 
like pigs against stones. And that is exactly why Critias hated 
Socrates.” 

From this particular extract one can safely conclude that the 
words EQaotT); (lover) and Egw^rvog (loved boy) had, by that 
time, a completely different meaning than they have in the 
present time. Otherwise, just imagine how absurd this text would 
be, had they referred to actual sexual intercourse, as they do 
today. It would be totally senseless. 
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It is so far obvious to me how unfounded the usual arguments 
of those who share Mr Siamakis views are. They can only be dif 
fused than ks to ignorance of the texts that most of us have due to a 
policy, systematically promoted for several decades, if not cen 
turies, by those who rule. This policy permits just anybody to mis 
lead us by expressing scientifically inadmissible theories. We re 
main, alas, too ignorant. 

As to the particular way of writing Mr. Siamakis shares with 
other writers, who want to serve specific ideological purposes 
and because these views are recently diffused through television, I 
would like to open a small parenthesis to my subject, in order to 
show in which way texts are distorted. 

1 repeat that this could not be happening, if Greeks had imme 
diate access to ancient Greek texts. Unfortunately, this does not 
happen in the majority of cases, and if someone has in his library 
the necessary texts, he cannot study them, since he got used, dur 
ing his school years, to abhor them. 

One can, then, write whatever he wants, claim to have found it 
in an ancient text and have it accepted and even as a totally docu 
mented theory. That is why I insist on quoting the original ancient 
Greek texts, to avoid any suspicion, and to ensure complete and 
utter, not apparent reliability. 

Mr. Siamakis, prolific as he is, has published, among others, a 
book about the origins of the alphabet. In page 310 of this very 
book he says verbatim (my emphasis): 

“That Phoenicians were not exactly the barbarians who 
invented, used and transmitted the alphabet to Greeks, after 
the Dorian descent, is a piece of information which the Greeks 
became familiar with in the 4th century before our era, when they 
took control of the Eastern countries and acquired further knowl 
edge of them. It is then made clear that the Syrians, and in particu 
lar the Jewish invented the alphabet. Diodorus Siculus, who, in his 
historical work, appears to have conducted his own or consulted 
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others' serious researches, says: ‘Syrians are the inventors of the 
alphabet; Phoenicians learned from them and then transmitted it 
to Greeks. They navigated to Europe after Cadmus, so, Greeks 
called the letters Phoenician. And Phoenicians are said not to 
have invented the letters in the first place, but just to have changed 
their position. But, because most of them used the letters, they 
were named after them.’ Apart from the alphabet’s Syrian, that is 
to say Jewish, as I am going to prove, origin, Diodorus also point 
ed out its unique and universal character.” 

Mr. Siamakis is so determined to prove his theory about the 
origins of the alphabet by sustaining it through Diodorus’ Siculus 
text, that he even quotes it (5,74,1) to eliminate any doubt on its 
authority. 

Where does he lean? No doubt, to the regrettable fact that less 
than few Greeks can check his quotation, they do not have access 
even to the most well known texts of the ancient writers, not to 
mention Diodorus Siculus’ work (which, however, has been pub 
lished in our editions, “Georgiades Library of the Greeks”, several 
years ago). 

You can then imagine my surprise, when I first read Mr. Sia 
makis’ book and his reference to Diodorus. I immediately looked 
to our edition of the original text, which follows the Leipzig edition. 

Diodorus Siculus, book five, paragraph 74 (my emphasis): 

« Taig Movoaig doOtjvai jxagd xov jxaxgog xt'jv rcuv ygap- 
fidno v evgeai v xai n) v tvj v endj vav vOeoi vxrjv jigooa yogt i <o- 
mntjux/jv. flgog de xovg keyovxag, on Zvgoi uiv evge- 
Tui ran 1 ygauuaTvjv ti<j{, Jtagu de tovtojv <t>oivixeqpuiBovxeg 
Toig "EaX)]oi Ttagudedwxaoiv, ovrot (Y tioiv ol uezd Kdd/iov 
JiXevoavxeg eig n)v Evgcojitjv, xai did xovxo xoi>g"EXkrjvug id 
yguuuaTu <Pomxeta ngooayogeveiv, qaoi xovg Ooivixag 
ovx dgyrjgevgttv, dkka xovgximovg nov ygaggaxaivgexa- 

Oeivai fiovov, xai xfj re ygaq fj xavxtj xovg xkeioxovg xtbv 
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dvOgc)jrajv xgijoaoOai xai did tovto tv/iiv rtjg jrgotigtjfii'- 
vt]g xgoaijyogiag-K 


“The invention of the letters and the combination of 
words to make poems was given to the Muses by their fa 
ther. And as an answer to those who claim that it was the Syri 
ans who invented the letters and the Phoenicians learned the let 
ters from them and then, transmitted them to the Greeks, I say 
that it is about them who sailed with Cadmus to Europe. And so 
the Greeks named the letters Phoenician. Phoenicians are said 
not to have invented the letters in the first place, but just to 
have changed their position. But, because most of the people 
used the letters, they were named after them.” 

So Diodorus says quite the opposite of what Mr. Siamakis 
claims. He even feels the need to explain the reason of his state 
ment. Because when he writes, in the first century before our era, 
Jewish have come to the front of history, while, before the Hel 
lenistic years, there was no mention of them, apart from the Old 
Testament of course. 

It is then possible that some of them, with their known, and in 
some way legitimate, tendency to extend their passage from histo 
ry (see the Judaic Archaeology of Iosepus) have claimed that Syri 
ans invented the alphabet, in order to corroborate their position. 

Anyway, the deciphering of the Linear B tablets has made all 
this meaningless. Besides, even the Athens University Rector, 
Mr. Babiniotis, in an article in the newspaper Bfjpa xvjg 
KuQiuxfjg (July 7"' 2002), makes clear that there is no scientific 
doubt about the Greek origins of the alphabet. 

Mr. Siamakis uses then the same tactics in treating other sub 
jects as in the case of the homosexuality in ancient Greece ques 
tion. According to me, he has recourse to misquotation, twisting, 
distortion. If only I knew why. 
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Satyr trying to rape a Maenad 












CHAPTER THREE 
ATHENS’ LEGISLATION ABOUT 
HOMOSEXUALITY 






Man philandering a boy. Scene painted in a light mood. 




ATHENS’ LEGISLATION 
ABOUT HOMOSEXUALITY 


W e have the incredible luck, which would have normally 
freed anyone from any doubt about ancient Greeks’ atti 
tude towards homosexuality, to have in our hands the whole 
Athenian legislation relative to this question. It came to us 
through a speech of the orator Aeschines, the speech Against Ti 
marchus. I will proceed to ageneral presentation of the political 
context in which the speech is placed, in order to make the ex 
tracts more understandable. 

In the middle of the 4'" century B.C. the Second Athenian al 
Nance lives a major crisis due to the huge increase of power of 
Philip II, Macedonia’s king, who was also the father of Alexan 
derthe Great. 

Athenians, like most Greeks of their time, are divided in two 
parties: the anti Macedonian, which considers Philip to be a 
barbarian conqueror wanting to enslave Greece, and which has 
Demosthenes and Hyperides, the two orators for leaders; and 
the pro Macedonian, which believes that Philip is the only hope 
for Greece to be united under one government and conquer the 
barbarians, and which has Isocrates, the orator, as theorist and 
Phocion and Aeschines as leaders. 

The two parties are violently opposed to each other, as it of 
ten happens to us Greeks. Accusations for treason, bribery and 
other misdeeds of the kind are being made from both sides. This 
is a battle to the last and no stratagem is spared. 

Aeschines is particularly detested by the anti Macedonian 
party, not only as an adversary, but mostly as a defector, since 
he was against Philip in the beginning of his political career. 
Then, he went to Philip, along with a ten member’s delegation, 
and concluded the Philocratean peace, which practically put an 
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end to the Second Athenian alliance to the benefit of Philip, and 
was thus considered as a great achievement of the pro Mace 
donian party. 

The anti Macedonian party wants by all means to revoke 
this treaty and confront again Philip. Thus, they bring Aeschines 
to court accused of faithlessly executing his embassy, of bribery, 
in other words. It was widely known that Philip used to offer 
generous “gifts” to his friends, having by this way subdued quite 
a few cities. 

Aeschines must have received some presents from Philip, al 
though we cannot be absolutely sure that he signed the treaty for 
that, since, by that time, he was pro Macedonian after all. He 
certainly represents the vulnerable spot of this peace to his op 
ponents. They will, hence, accuse him, not without committing 
one, fatal to them, mistake. 

They chose Timarchus, until that moment a distinguished 
member of their party, to be his accuser and prosecutor. 
Aeschines chooses, then, not to defend himself from this specif 
ic accusation in court, and to take his adversaries by surprise. To 
avoid judgment at all, he invokes a law in force since the age of 
Solon, as he claims, according which a citizen can be completely 
deprived of his civic rights, if his conduct was reprehensible. 
And il he has a conviction of this kind, he cannot accuse another 
citizen, since this is considered as part of his civic rights in 
Athens. 

So, Aeschines sued Timarchus for unchastity (jieqi 
ETuiQtjamog ) and avoided the judgment of his own case. In his 
speech, he preserves every single detail of the whole hearing, 
from the secretary of the court reading the laws to the testi 
monies, and gives us full access to the Athenian legislation for 
homosexuality. 

Just for the record, Aeschines won his case and Timarchus 
was sentenced to be deprived of his civic rights. The latter, to 
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avoid public dishonour, is said to have committed suicide before 
the verdict, which would probably order his execution. 

Let me warn you that I will make the best of this work, which 
is a gift from God to the unraveling of our case. 

A first general remark is that there is no other republic in the 
world to have adopted such a rigorous legislation about ped 
erasty and homosexuality as Athens did. Sources allow us to 
conclude that even Solon's legal system, the first organised one 
that we know of, as far as Athens is concerned, had relative laws, 
which were rather severe. 

We insist on the dating of these laws because it has been sus 
tained that only the extent of the “problem” in classical Athens 
can explain the severity of the laws dealing with it. 

But, as legislation was rigorous enough in the archaic period 
as well, we understand that the extent of this phenomenon and 
the severity of the legislation were two separate issues. 

Laws in force in Athens have nothing in common with con 
temporary tolerance. If someone had tried to pass them today, 
he would have easily been qualified as racist. 

Given this, the generally accepted idea about ancient 
Greeks’ perception of homosexuality is not only false, but com 
pletely reversed. Whether this was done on purpose or not, I 
will let my readers to decide. 

I will quote the laws unedited and without abridgments to en 
able further commentary and examination of the objections Pr. 
Dover and others have on the laws. To ensure credibility. I will 
cite the ancient Greek text, in the Leipzig edition as followed by 
the Library of the Greeks ofGeorgiades’ Editions. 

Aeschines, Against Timarchus 12: 

«Ot dz ratv mudow diddoxaXoi dvoiysrcooavfitv rd dida- 
axakela fir] jiqoteqov >)Xtov dvunnog, xXeierojoav de ngo 
ov dvvovrog. Kalin) e^eoxoj t olg vjieq t rjv xcdv jiaidatv >)Xi- 
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xiav ovaiv zioikvai xujv mudtov kvdov ovxojv, kdv jut) t nog di- 
daoxdXov ij ddxXqdg tj OvyaxQogdvijg• idv dk xignagd tavf 
dab]. Oar duo. ZrjfuovoOtv xui oi yvitvaoidgyai xolg 'Eguai- 
oigf o) idxcDoav ovyxudikvaifirjdkva xcHv t v rjXixux. rgtmqiu?/- 
<)t vL ’Ebv dk imxQEJtf] xui [n) tgtigyfi xov yv/ivaoLov, zvoyog 
t'ozoj o yvura<ndgy>/g toj xijg iXevdtQWV (fOogdg vdtup. Oi dk 
yogtjyoi oi xaOundut voL vjio xov di'j/ior eoxcuouv xijv 
xulv vjieq XEXxaguxovxu extj». 

“Teachers should not open the schools before sunrise and they 
should close them before sunset. No one above the age of thirteen 
is allowed to enter the school when children are still in. unless he is 
the son, brother or brother in law of the teacher. The law break 
ers will be sentenced to death. During Hermes' celebrations, 
gymnasts must let no one of age, and in no way, sit with the chil 
dren. The gymnast, who permits this and doesn't chase the law 
breaker out of the gymnasium, is guilty according to the law 
about the corruption of free children. Patrons named by the peo 
pie should be above forty years old.” 

It is obvious from this first law that, in Athens of the antiquity, 
no effort was spared to keep the children pure in every way. Pre 
cautions taken could appear exaggerated. 

To ancient Athenians, someone's presence in the schools was 
implying lewd intentions and was enough to cause his sentence to 
death You can imagine the impact of the mere proposition of 
such a law nowadays. 

Of course, it has been said that such severity only reveals the 
extent of the problem. But, this is also what I want to prove; 
whenever and no matter to what extent this problem appeared, it 
was faced as a problem and not as an institution or something of 
the kind. 

Unless, one wants us to believe that contemporary laws 
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Man having sex with woman. Even such scenes in the vases are used to sup 
port the theory of generalised homosexuality. 


against drugs -which can be severe, but never as hard as death 
penalty prove undoubtedly, not only how much frequent this ad 
diction is, but, also, how necessary it is considered to children’s 
education. At least, that is the allegation of those who, to prove 
their ideas about homosexuality in ancient Greece, appeal to the 
severity of the law. 

But, from a jurist's point of view, severe laws do not always 
confirm the existence of a problem; they are also applied to 
crimes judged as hideous. When this possibility is combined with 
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Vase representing satyrs, creatures widely known tor their perversion 
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the meaning and impact of xi.vcu. 605 , as exposed above, it then 
becomes more than probable. 

Aeschines, Against Timarchus 16: 

«'Av Tig AOr/vauuv tAtvOtgov miidu vfigior], ygaq iu()v> 
6 xvgiog xov mudog jigog rovg OeofioOerag, riurjita emyga- 
xfrdfievog. Ov ddv to dtxaoTijgiov xuTuxprj(pioriTai, miga- 
dotitig Tolg evdtxa r tOvaxio uvdrffiegov. ’Edv di tig dgyv- 
giov xuTuipTjipioOfj, duoTtioaTOJ tv evdtxa rjfiigaig uetu 
Trjvdixrjv, tdv/a) mtguxgfjfia dvvjjrat dmnivtiv ttogdi tov 
dmntujiu tigyJhjTO). "Evoyoi di timooav Tuiodt t aZgahicug 
xai oitig tu oixtTixd (udfiuTa igauagxdvovTtg». 

“If an Athenian insults a free boy, his tutor should sue him 
(the wrongdoer] in front of the six junior archons [Athens’ leg 
islators] and ask for his punishment. If he is found guilty by the 
court, he should be consigned to the eleven executioners and 
given death that same day. If he is convicted to pay a fine, he 
must do so within eleven days’ time; if he is not able to pay it im 
mediately, he remains in prison until he does. Those who do 
such things to slaves are equally guilty.” 

In this second law, we must note the verb "insult” [vfigit,(o] 
which has also the meaning of “being lustful to someone”. And 
here is another law attributed to Solon which says that 

Demosthenes, Against Meidias,47, I 

«Edv Tig vjigi'Qi tig Tiva ij mild a rj yvvalxa ij dvdgu nor 
iXevOegcov rj tcDv dovAiuv ij jtagdvojuov ti mntjor] tig tovtojv 
Tivd, ygacptoOw ngdg r ovg OtofiodtTag 6 ftovXdfitvog Adij- 
vuiiov, oig igtouv oi di dtouodirai tioaydvTiov tig Tijr llhui- 
av TgidxovTci rj/utgwv, dqrjgdv ygacffl idvfuj ti drjudoior xoj- 
Xvt] ti di fir) otuv rj ngojTov oiov te. "Otov d’av xaTayvur, rj 
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'HXiaia zuidzio jzeqI avxov jmgaygfjfia, ozov dv doxfj dlgiog 
emu Jiadelv rj duiozeiaai». 

“It someone insults a child, woman or man, free or slave, he 
should be denounced by any Athenian to the six junior archons 
and they should bring the case before court within thirty days, if 
there aren't other urgent public affairs; if there are, whenever 
this is possible. And, when he is found guilty, he must 
immediately be sentenced to pay a fine or be executed.” 

It seems, then, that insulting a child was considered as a 
serious crime. I insist on this because both Pr. Dover and Mrs 
Reinsberg try to convince us, that lovers sought to win their 
would be loved ones favour by some gifts (money or hares). 

What I am saying is that, if there was sexual intercourse in 
pederasty, officially and legally, it could only be done with the 
parents’ permission. But if the would be lovers were secretly 
attempting what they wanted to do, then, according the above 
laws, they were putting their lives in danger; if the parents of the 
children got to know their intentions, they could sue them and 
ask for their execution. 

A well intentioned lover, on the contrary, had nothing to 
hide from his loved one’s parents, as many sources confirm. It is 
then more than obvious that something else was going on. 

Aeschines, Against Timarchus 21 : 

«Edv xig ’AOrjvuiog ezaiQijojj, fn) i&oxco avzip ziov evvea 
doyjh'Tojv yeveoOcu, [Uj<Ydgojovvi/v iegiboaodai, fitjde ovv- 
dixrjoai ra> dijfiqt, /zijde dgyijv agyiuo lu/dndav, uijze fw)//- 
uovfujit vnegogiov , fujrt xktjQujxijv/njze yeiQozovrjzpv, fujcY 
ijzi xtjQVxeiav diwazekXeodo), fo/de yvioiojv Xeyezuj tig zd d)/- 
fioztXY] iegd tioizo), utjcYiv zulg xoivaig ozezpavrjzpoQuugoze- 
zpavovadoi, utjiYivzdg jzfjg dyogagj zdiv JitQiQavzijgiujv jio- 
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q£veo6(d. 'Eav de ng xavxa Jioifj, xuzayvajaOtvTog uvxov 
ixougeivdavdxtg 'Q]ul<>voOv)». 

“It an Athenian turns out to be unchaste \sxaigtjotj, that is, it 
he is involved in a homosexual relationship], he is not allowed 
to become one of the nine archons; or to become a priest: or to 
be prosecutor in a public trial; or to have any office, within the 
boundaries of the Athenian republic or beyond them, whether 
he is appointed by lot or after an election; or to serve as a public 
messenger or judge other public messengers; or to enter public 
sacred places, to participate in [religious ceremonies of] wear 
ing of wreath, to be in the parts of the market place sprinkled 
with lustral water. But, if he breaks the law and does any of the 
above, once he is found guilty of being unchaste, his sentence 
must be death.” 

So, the law not only deprives the offender of all his civic 
rights, but also reduces him to nothing, from a social and politi 
cal point of view, and, in some cases, leads him to the execution 
er. This is revealing of the contempt Athenians showed to such 
deeds, of the fact that they wanted, by all means, to send lewd 
persons away. They didn't harm someone who declared such a 
preference, but they denied him the possibility to be a part of the 
city’s life. He was no longer treated as an Athenian citizen, but 
as an alien resident in the city of Athens (jisxoixog). 

And, if an alien resident or a slave had such an inclination, 
this meant absolutely nothing to the Athenians, who were a 
rather closed group, almost never letting someone else to join 
them, and who, in any case, treated the other residents of Attica 
as socially inferior. 

They had nothing against homosexuality itself, only they did 
n’t want it to come out within their circle, probably because, to 
them, it signified corruption and degeneration. 
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In Athens, as already said, any citizen could accuse, in front 
of justice, a lewd person of unchastity (y^cufi] Jttgi exai- 
Qtjaecjg) and ask his expulsion from the group of citizens or his 
conviction to death. We know that not only from Aeschines, but 
also from Demosthenes, Timarchus’ defender. In his speech 
Against Androtion he makes a reference to the same law (para 
graph 21), and, further (paragraph 30), to a law of Solon, which 
said that those, who were found unchaste, should not speak nor 
accuse anybody in a court of law. 

«/ri]T£ Xeyeivfn'jrt ygacpeiv e^elvai rolg ijTaiQtjx6aiv» 

As to this third law, we should examine in particular the verb 
exuLQU) which is the key to our case. 

Pr. Dover writes pages over pages in his book to analyse the 
laws and refute the theory that they refer to homosexuality in 
general. (But, he never quotes the text of the law to let the 
reader form his own opinion.) 

He claims that the law punished only male prostitution. But, 
he doesn’t explain, why the legislator uses not the verb 
JTOpveiKo, "to prostitute oneself”, but the verb iraiQd), “to keep 
company with”, which can also mean from "to have a meretri 
cious friendship with someone” to "to be unchaste”, but it is not 
the same as prostitution. 

According to the law which Aeschines describes in §§ 29 32, 
with selective verbatim citation, a citizen who was 
peporneumenos or hetairekos was debarred from the exercise 
of his civic rights: 

«...because the legislator considered that one who had been a 
vendor of his own body for others (o treat as they pleased (I it. 
'for hubris’; cf Section 4) would have no hesitation in selling the 
interests of the community as a whole. 

The two categories of conduct which the law explicitly 
named are in fact two distinct species of the genus 'sale of one's 
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own body'. Peporneumenos is the perfective participle of the 
verb porneuesthai, 'behave as a pome or pornos'. Porne, cog 
nate with pernanai, 'sell', was the normal Greek word (first at 
tested on the seventh century B.C. [ Arkhilokhos It .302]) for a 
woman who takes money (if a slave, on her owner's behalf ) in 
return for the sexual use of her body, i.e. 'prostitute'. We find al 
so a masculine form pornos applied to men or boys who submit 
to homosexual acts in return for money (Xen. Mem. 76.13, Ar. 
Wealth 153 9; first in an archaic graffito on Thera, IG XII. 3. 
536) .Hetairekos is the perfective participle (infinitive het 
airekenai) of the verb hetairein, cognate with hetairos, the nor 
mal word for 'companion', 'comrade', 'partner'. Hetaira, the 
feminine form of hetairos, often denoted a woman who was 
maintained by a man, at a level acceptable to her, for the pur 
pose ofa sexual relationship without formal process ol mar 
riage, implicit promise of permanence or intention of raising a 
family, but not without hope on the man's part that she might 
love him; hence it is sometimes nearer to 'mistress' than to 
'prostitute'. In the classical period the verb hetairein and the ab 
stract noun hetairesis do not seem to have been used of a het 
aira, but exclusively of a man or boy who played a homosexual 
role analogous to that of a hetaira. 

Whether a woman was regarded as a common prostitute or 
as a hetaira depended to some extent on the number of different 
men with whom she had intercourse and oh the duration of her 
relationship with each man. Plainly a woman in a brothel, deal 
ing with a queue of customers every day, was a porne, and 
equally plainly a woman who was kept in luxury by a wealthy 
man for a year or more, during which time she never (well, hard 
ly ever) had intercourse with anyone else, was a hetaira, but the 
dividing line between the two categories could not be sharp; 
how, for instance, should one classify a woman who had inter 
course with four different men in a week, hoped on each occa 
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sion to establish a lasting and exclusive relationship, and sue 
ceeded in doing so with the fourth man? Moreover , whether 
one applied the term ‘pome’ or the term 'hetaira' to a woman 
depended on the emotional attitude towards her which one 
wished to express or to engender in one's hearers. Anaxilag, fr. 
21 draws a distinction in terms of loyalty and affection, but fr. 
22 , an indignant vilification of the greed and deceitfulness of 
women who sell themselves, begins and ends (lines 1.31) by 
calling them hetairai but in the middle (line 22) calls them por 
nai. Perikles had children by Aspasia, who was certainly distin 
guished and accomplished, probably fastidious and probably al 
so faithful to Perikles; but Eupolis fr .98 represents one of these 
sons, Petikles the younger, as shamed by the appellation 'the 
whore's son ’. 

The law cited by Aiskhines, in saying “... or peporneumenos 
or hetairekos”, implies a distinction in respect of homosexual 
conduct analogous to the distinction between the pome and the 
hetaira..." 

In paragraphs 29 30 of his speech. Aeschines makes it clear 
that the legislator didn’t use eratgd) by accident: 

« ...tqltov Tim diuXt yt Tui; i) nenoQvevfiEVog (prjotv, >} 
)]T(ug>jXU>g- tov ydg to oojfia to tavrov i:(f’ v/igti jiejigaxo- 
tu, y.ui zu xoiva zfjg nokeiog gadiojg qytjuaxo anoddioe- 
a0ai». 

“...thirdly, whom does the clause include? Those who 
prostituted themselves or those who kept company to 
someone? For the legislator thought the one who sells and 
abases his own body capable of selling public interest in the 
same easiness.” 


The answer to the question lies in the interpretation of the 
verb eTaiQU). 
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Those who claim that homosexuality was frequent and 
totally accepted in ancient Greece explain it as ’prostitute’. 
But, 1 repeat that Aeschines makes an explicit difference 
between the two, which can only mean that we have to do with 
two separate notions. 

A prostitute is certainly much more condemned than 
someone who has an affair with another man, but, as 1 see it, a 
sexual affair even with a single man was enough to condemn 
him. 

At least this is what another extract of the speech proves, 
when witnesses against Timarchus begin to testify. 

Aeschines, Against Timarchus, 51: 

«MioyoAag Nrxiov [Jeigaievg fiagxvgEl. ’Efioi iyivtxo iv 
(jvvrjdela Tifiagyog 6 im xov Evdvdixov iaxgEiov jiox'e xa- 
Os^dfiEvog, xai xaxd r rjv yvcuotv liov r ijv ngchtgov avxov 

TloAvtOgCOV t ig 77 / 1 ' VVV Ol) dliAlJXOV». 

«Ei iti v Toivvv, do bvdgsg AOijvaioi, Tifiagyog ovxooi dii- 
/ieive jragd no MioyoAg xai firjxixi dog aAAov t/x£, fiExgubxEg’ 
dv diejtETigaxTO, ei dd] n xidv xoiovxcov ionftixgiov, xidi iycoyt 
ovx dv ixoAfirjoa avxov ovdkv aixiaodai rj oxitg o vofioOixtjg 
7iaQgrjouit,Exai, djxaigrjxivai povov 6 ydg ngog evu xovxo 
Tigdixxoov, ETiifuotivj di xrjv Jtgd^ivTiouwftEVog, avxcppoi doxEi 
xovxo) ivoyog eIvul. Edv <V vudg dvapvrfoag imdtdgo), vjxtg- 
liaivcov xovodE xovg aygiovg, Ktjdwvidrjv xai A vxoxAsidt/v 
xai Oigoavdgov, /xai imdtiigioj avxovg [di] Aiyuov dov iv xalg 
oixiaig dvtiXrffiiiivovg yiyovs, pr] povov jxagd xdo MioyoAg 
pEpioOagvrjxdxa avxov i:ii xbo obopaxi, dtAAd xai itag'ixigeo 
xai ixdtAiv nag'dAAoo, xai jxagd xovxov cog exeqov iArjAvOoxa, 
ovxixi dijjtov cpavEixaipovov rjxaigrjxcbg, dAAd (fid xdvAio- 
vvoov ovx old oiicog dvvtjoopai JXEgurAixEiv oAijv xrjv ijili¬ 
ac iv) xai JiEJtogvEVfiivog- 6 ydg Eixfj xovxo xai ngog itoAAovg 
jxgdixxcov xaipiodov, avxio fioi doxEi xovxco ivoyog £ivai». 
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“I, Misgolas, son of Nikias, resident of Piraeus, testify that 
Timarchus settled down in Euthidicus’ surgery, became 
involved with me and since our first acquaintance I never 
stopped taking care of him.” 

«Now, if Timarchus has settled down only in Misgolas’ 
house and in no one else’s, I could say that there was some 
moderation in what he did, if the word ‘moderation' can be used 
to describe such actions. Anyway, I, for myself, would accuse 
him only of having an affair with a man, as the law determines it. 
Because guilty of this offence is, whoever does this with a single 
man and gets paid for it. If I leave these savage people aside, and 
remind you Kydonides and Autokleides and Thersandrus. who 
all received him in their houses, again Misgolas is not the only 
one whom Timarchus gave his body to for money. There is also 
a second and a third and a fourth one. So he is not only guilty of 
having an affair with one man, (may Dionysus help me with 
periphrasis all day long). He is guilty of prostituting himself 
with many men, since whoever does it so easily with so many 
men is guilty of it.” 

Things start to clear up. 

The first witness against Timarchus is also his first lover, in 
the modern sense of the word. Misgolas testifies that he was liv 
ing with Timarchus, he says nowhere that he was paing him, on 
the contrary he insists on the fact that he was taking care of him, 
in the same way a man, who, nowadays, lives with his girlfriend, 
takes care of her, especially if she is not working. Does this make 
her a prostitute? No, they are just not a married couple. 

The fact that, at least for Misgolas, this was not a client to 
prostitute relationship, but a love affair, is proved by his reac 
tion when Timarchus abandoned him and went to live with An 
tides, after he had found out that Misgolas could no longer of 
fer him what he wanted. Misgolas was so hurt, that he decided 
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Man and boy preparing to have a femorum diductio, an intercourse where 
one squeezes his penis between the thighs of the other. This is the kind of “ho 
mosexuality” thought to be allowed in ancient Greece. The artist obviously 
wants to represent a real homosexual scene, but he dares not. he is atraid of 
public hue and cry. This is the most scabrous scene, between human, to be 
found in the vases. 
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to testify in court against his lover. This is a typical case oflove 
frustration. Misgolas wouldn't feel that way for a prostitute. 

The idea of paying a lover has nothing in common with pay 
ing a prostitute. To be guilty of unchastity, one should not sell 
his body for money. In this case he is a prostitute. But, if he was 
taking gifts, that the lovers use to offer to their loved ones, then 
he could be accused only of unchastity. So even this aspect of a 
relationship between two men, natural by our standards,, was il 
legal in ancient Athens. Although it would be irrational to think 
that these couples didn't exchange gifts at all. 

To make this completely understandable, as it represents the 
whole essence of our subject, ancient Athens was, what we 
would call, a most conservative society, which, in these ques 
tions, reminds us of how was Greece some decades ago. 

A young woman, who was not slave or prostitute, but had a 
sexual relationship outside marriage, with someone not being 
her legitimate husband, was a courtesan etuiqu. It was uncon 
ceivable for a woman in classical Athens to have an affair out 
side marriage. 

Just think of how many women we know, which were quali 
fied as courtesans once and for all, although they lived their 
whole lives with two or three men, only because they were not 
married to them. 

Aspasia is certainly the most famous of all. 

She was a well known courtesan, but also Pericles’ concu 
bine. As long as they lived together, that is for twenty years, (in 
which they also had a son, Pericles junior, who was a general in 
Arginoussae), did she prostitute herself to other men for mon 
ey? Of course not. She would then be a whore and Pericles would 
be the scoff of his contemporaries, if he was living with a prosti 
tute that anyone could have. In this case he would be considered 
as a procurer, a pimp. 
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But, why was everyone blaming Aspasia, since she was con 
sidered to be faithful to Pericles for as long -and it was long 
enough as they lived together? 

Because, she was living with him before his divorce from his 
legitimate wife, and before she got married to him. This was 
enough to have her qualified as courtesan for the rest of her life. 
They did marry after all, but Aspasia remained a courtesan to 
public opinion. 

It is widely known how scandalised were Athenians by Peri 
cles living together with a courtesan. His political enemies al 
ways tried to hit him in this point. In his Life of Pericles, 
Plutarch reports that the comical poet Hermippus tried to sue 
him for impiety and procuring, although accusations fell in 
court. Morals of the conservative Athenians were so shocked 
that they used to hold Aspasia responsible for every mistaken 
political decision of Pericles. 

Here is another example. Timotheus, a great general, was 
the son of Kimon, another general, and a courtesan. One day, to 
someone who was teasing him to be an illegitimate child, he said 
that he was grateful to his mother, who had chosen Kimon to be 
his father. Themistocles, the Salamina’s winner, was also said to 
have a courtesan for mother. 

Of course, most of these women were pushed to a disguised 
prostitution, since their social rank was low and they were main 
ly alien residents in Athens. 

But they always differed from common prostitutes, both be 
cause of their rare beauty and great education. In such a case, 
they were seducing men with their spirit and knowledge, which 
could never occur to a free woman of Athens. So, some of them 
became prostitutes and, hence, immensely rich, since they were 
in a position to choose their “protectors” among the wealthiest 
citizens and live with their opulent gifts. Phryne and Lais are 
typical examples. 
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The Liddell Scott Greek English Lexicon proves again to be 
our most precious reference, in trying to determine the exact dif 
ference between jidgvtj and truiga (and, thus, the one who is 
guilty of haigt/aig, unchastity). I iere is what it says in page 7(X): 



A courtesan plays pipe tor a man. 
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'Etai0a:2. Courtesan, opp. FIopvii (acommon prostitute), 
opp. rane-rij (a legitimate wife). 

As the Lexicon also verifies, eTaipa is not simply a prosti 
tute with less clients than a JtoQvrj but a woman with whom 
someone is in love with but cannot marry, despite his own will. 
And, to leave no doubt at all, it also specifies (page 342, volume 
II of the Greek edition): 

«eraigeigev ovvxai jrogveverai 6 jraoyijrimv, dU.erai- 
griper vnd egaarov, jrogveverai vjid tov rvyovrog». that is 
to say, "The man who gives himself to unnatural lust is unchaste 
and a prostitute, unchaste when he is with his lover, and a 
prostitute when he is with an occasional lover”. 

The legislator uses then the verb eraigw, for its meaning is 'to 
have a sexual relationship, to have an affair not sealed with 
marriage’. It is the only verb signifying what he wants to say. If he 
had wanted to focus on the money exchange, he would have used 
jtoQvevofiat. He seeks to be as precise as possible, because he 
wants to expand the criminally punishable notion. 

Could he have made it even clearer in order to leave no ground 
for misinterpretation? 

But, it is clear enough to him as to the Athenians he addresses 
himself to, that, since two men could never marry each other, no 
matter how much they wanted to, any sexual bond between them 
was illegal. This law was written to be understood by Athenians of 
the 6 lh century B.C., not by whoever reads it 2600 years later. 

Aeschines himself tries to leave no doubt that he does not only 
mean prostitution, when he further insists: « r O Tifiagyogovxen 
dijjrov qaiverai fidvov fjraigtjxibg, dkkd xai jrejrogvev- 
gevog». that is “Nothing proves Timarchus to have been guilty 
only of unchastity, but also of prostitution”. 
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Woman caressing another woman. As it happens with men, women are never 
represented in a real homosexual scene. It seems unconceivable tortile 
morals of that age to show homosexual scenes in public. Just compare with our 
days. 
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It is unambiguous; these two are not the same. So, and beyond 
any reasonable doubt, homosexuality was not at all socially ac 
cepted; on the contrary, it was disgraceful and punishable by law. 
Read what Aechines says in another part of his speech (paragraph 
185 ): 

«1H5. 'E~u iO'oiuh’ naxegeg viuov oihco Jitgi xaiv aioygibv 
xai xakwv ditytyvcooxov, v/.itlg de I'iuagyov xov role, (dayi- 
OTotg i^tnjdt ruaan’ evoyov dqijoexe; Tdv avdga /.it v xai 
(ujgtva to oojfia, yvvaixela 6e dfiaQTijjuaxa ijiiagxijxdxa; Tig 
ovv viuov yvvalxa kaftcov ddixovouv uiuogginxaii'l i r igovx 
dnaidevTogelvai ddgtt rtj [ievxard qvoivdiiagravovof/ ya- 
kejiaivcov, T(b dejrapd qvaiv eavxov vfigujuvxi ovfiftovkq) 
XQ(dfievog;» 

•'This is what our ancestors thought of moral and immoral 
women. And you, are you going to pronounce Timarchus not 
guilty, although he is guilty of the most obscene habits? This man, 
who, although he was born a man, did wrong in a way that only 
suits to women? If this happens, which one, among us, will ever 
have the right to punish a woman for the same error ? Who will be 
so uneducated to be severe to a woman who does wrong, but 
following her nature, and use as a counsellor someone who 
dishonoured himself, by behaving unnaturally?” 

This does not only prohibit prostitution, as some would like us 
to believe, but homosexual relations in general. 

One could claim that the legislator disapproves of the 
relationship between two men, not the sexual act itself. If there 
were just occasional intercourse with prostitutes, how were they 
judged by society according to this law? The one who prostituted 
himself was rejected, of course, but this wasn’t so important, since 
he was no Athenian citizen for sure. The one who gave him the 
money to satisfy his own lust, though, could he remain unpunished? 
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The text answers all these logical questions in turn. 

When money is given to a child's tutor by someone who wants 
children to satisfy his lust, no doubt is left. 

Aeschines, Against Timarchus, 13: 

«idv tlvu ixuioOdtot] etiuqeiv Ticnr/g r) ddtXipdg tj th ing r) 
ETZLToojwq fj dXog tov xvoiov Tig, xuf uvtov air tov muddg 
ovx id ygaiprjv emu, xard di tov utoOotouvTog xiu tov ui- 
oOoaufiivov, tov tor oti igtiuodoov, tov di on, (ft/oiv, i/u- 
O0U)O(iTO». 

“II a child's father, or brother, or uncle, or tutor, or relative 
of any kind, receives money to give the child for unchaste 
purposes, the child is not prosecuted, but the one who paid and 
the one who received the money are.” 

Not even a slave or an alien resident could do so. Had he 
wanted to gain some money in this way, he was putting both 
himself and the potential “client” in danger. 

It is important to stress on the fact that this was considered as 
crime among slaves too. Those who repeatedly confuse Greece 
and Rome, when slavery is concerned, tend to think that every 
one, with unnatural inclinations, could easily find satifaction 
with some slave. This was not true. 

Aeschines, Against Timarchus, 17: 

«"loo>g (iv ovv Tig dav/udoeiev i^atcfvrjg axovoag, t'i d>j 
Jtofir Tip vd/uio up Tfjg vfigtiog Jiyootygdif r] tovto to grjfm, 
to Tibv dovXojv. Tovto di idv oxogu'jTt, dt drdgtg AOi/raioi, 
EVQtjoETE oti mh’uuv OLQiinu Eytr ov ydg imig tov oIxetov 
EonovdaoEV d vo/uodiTrjg, uaau jiovAoui vog vfidg idiom 
noXv anixEiv Tt'jg tov iXt vdigov vfigeog, JigooiygmpEntjdi 
tig Tovg dovXovg vfigi&iv. "OXog di iv dtjuoxgaTig tov tig 
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ovnvovv vfigioTi'jv, r ovzov ovx emrijdeiov tjyrjoaxo tivai 
Ol tfiJtoAlT£V£O0(U». 

"Maybe someone, who has heard the law, cannot understand 
why the legislator included the slaves in it. But, if you think bet 
ter about it, you will see that it was the best thing to do. The leg 
islator was not so eager to protect the slaves; but, as he w anted 
to accustom us to avoid any lewd insult against free people, he 
also defended insults to slaves. And he thought that those who 
live in a democracy and behave in such a way do not fit in the 
political life of their city.” 

And what about adults? Who was guilty, the active or the 
passive lover? The text is once again most enlightening. 

Aeschines, Against Timarchus, 46: 

«Eav fiev ovv iOtAi'joij 6 MioydXag devgo nageXOdiv 
rdXtjdij fiagrvQelv, rd dlxaia nou'joti• idv de ngoaigfjrai 
exxXr}T£v6fjv(u fidAXov fr} TaXtjOtj [lagrvgElvJ, vfielg to dkov 
TCQdyua ovvLdt TE. Ei ydg d ui v jigd^ag aio/vvetrai x<d ngo- 
aigtjosTai yyXiag udXXov dgayuag djioTelocu up dijuoodp, 
(doTt fo) deigai to Jigooamov to eavrov vfilv, d di; nmovdtog 
drjfirjyogtjoei, ooTpog o vofioOerrjg d rovg ovtoj (idtXvgovg 
E^Eigyajv and tov fi>iuaTog». 

“If Misgolas wants to stand and testify about the truth, he 
will do the right thing. If he prefers to avoid testifying, you can 
draw your own conclusions. Because if he, who was the active 
one, is ashamed and prefers to pay one thousand drachmas to 
the state instead of showing his face in front of you, but the oth 
er, who was the passive one, dares to come and plead, then the 
legislator, who prevents these corrupted people from pleading 
in court, was really wise.” 
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So, according to the above extract, the law deprived both of 
them of their civic rights. Hut things become even clearer in the 
follow ing paragraphs. 

Aeschines, Against Timarchus, 72: 

«C)v ydg eyioye imoXufiftdvcu oihiog v/uag imXijofiovag 
tivui, (dote uuvijuovth’ cuv dXiyu) jiqoxeqov ijxovauzt ava- 
yiyviuoxofieviov /zibv/ vdjucuv, tv olg yiygajizui, tdv ug itt- 
o0(oa)]T(u nvu 'AOtjvalcov im zavzijv zrjv jzqu^iv, ij tdv ng 
iuvxovfuoOa'xi)/ evoyov tivui zoig utyiozoig xui zoig dung 
imzifdmg». 

“I. at least, do not think that you forget so easily, as to not 
remember what you have heard a little while ago, during the 
reading of the laws, in which it is said that whoever pays an 
Athenian to do such things, or gets paid [for the same reason], is 
guilty and severely punished, in both cases.” 

In other words, in ancient Athens, he, who had a homosexual 
inclination, could not have an affair with another man. nor could 
he pay somebody to have sex with, and maintain, at the same, 
time his rights as an Athenian citizen. 

This does not mean that there were no homosexuals. The so 
far quoted laws, with their many details, point out. as I did from 
the very beginning, that there were. 

Yet, they had to declare it in public and, consequently, loose 
their civic rights. They could continue on living in Athens, since 
no one would harm them, but they could not be a part of the 
political, social and religious life of the city. They were becoming 
private individuals and doing what they were doing away from 
limelight. 

A Ktvaibo? could not represent his city, in no case and in no 
way. If he did, being sacrilegious himself, theoretically, he was 
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also putting the city in danger. And he should be punished for that. 
His homosexuality forbade him any public office. 

Will still some people continue on considering ancient Greece 
as the homosexuals’ paradise? I don’t think they can. 

H.I. Marrou, in his work History of education in Antiquity , 
resumes the situation as follows: 

“They wanted to depict ancient Greece as the paradise of 
the perverted, which was an exaggeration. Greek vocabu 
lary and most cities’ legislation confirm that perversion 
never stopped to be treated as unnatural.” 

While Robert Flaceriere in page 230 of the Greek edition of 
his book Love in ancient Greece (Papadimas editions) says: 

“It is wrong to pretend that this form of love en joyed 
general approval and appreciation.” 


7.3 









CHAPTER FOUR 
EPATTHS:- EPQMENOL 
LOVER-LOVED ONE 



Achilles, whose friendship with Patroclus has been mainly misintrpretated. In 
Xenophon’s Symposium Socrates says that their friendship was ‘not of the 
bodies, but of the souls and the threat deeds". 




LOVER-LOVEI) ONE 


I f what was so far said is true, those who say that homosexuali 
ty were not only accepted in ancient Greece, but almost com 
pulsory, at least in the upper class of Athenian society, between 
the 6"' and the 4'" B.C. century, where do they lean on? Mainly 
on two elements. 

Firstly, the words E(m<rnig-£Q<bncvog (lover loved one) 
and jt«if>c()aaTia-Jtaihf()aoTfiv (pederasty) are too often 
found in the texts. Secondly, there are vases, which, as they 
claim, depict homosexual -always pederast love scenes. I will 
then examine these two elements, to find out which are worth of 
believing and what to respond to those who appeal on them. 

It is important to say that those who support the existence of 
pederasty, in the meaning of a sexual intercourse with an under 
age, confine it in the classical era only, between the 6'" and the 4‘" 
B.C. centuries. 

Robert Flaceriere, in the first chapter of his book Love in an 
cient Greece where he examines the Flomeric period (page 22), 
says: 

"There is no doubt about it: Homer never attributes to agod, 
nor to a human Move for the boys’, as will do the poets to 
come.” 

And later on, in page 40: 

"It is necessary to have in mind that in Homer we find no 
trace of misogyny or homosexuality.” 

I start with Homer for a simple reason. Ninety per cent of 
my compatriots assure anybody who wants to hear, that Homer 
describes Achilles and Patroclus as a notorious homosexual 
couple, although they have never read a single Homeric rhap 
sody. Unfortunately, this happens also in many sites in the In 
ternet, where Achilles is celebrated as the first known hoinose 
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xual hero. Although Iliad is but the epic relating the grieves 
Greeks suffered from Achilles’ wrath, because Agamemnon 
took his concubine, Vreseis, away from him. 

Let me also note that the meaning I give of the words 
jtaitoQatma-TtaifteQaaTElv in ancient Greek is not a personal 
interpretation, but also supported by other scholars too. 

Robert Flaceriere, in page 65 of his book, says something 
else, which I find very important: 

“As everybody knows by ‘Greek love’ we mean the love for 
boys, and in particular pederasty. Hut, in French, this word, 
‘pederasty’ means almost always ‘perversion’, while in the 
Greek texts ‘pederasty’ is a pure and disinterested love, and not 
homosexual relationships.” 

You remember, as I imagine the extract of Xenophon’s Me 
morabilia, where Socrates advises his pupil Critias not to have 
sexual desire for Euthydemus, his loved one. The first thing to 
conclude from this extract is that the word ‘lover’ is not used in 
the current meaning. Otherwise, why should Socrates accuse 
Critias, to the point of later humiliating him, of something he 
had every right to desire as a lover? 

And we also talked of people in Sparta, who wouldn’t toler 
ate someone touching the young men's bodies, specifying that 
they meant the lovers who are responsible for the morals of 
their loved ones. Once again, words do not seem to mean the 
same thing to us and to ancient Greeks. 

I lere is what Plato says in Euthydemus, 282b: 

«Kai naga naxgog ye dtjmw xovxo oioutvov delv naga- 
Xa/ifiaveiv izoXv iidXXov ij ygijiaaa xai nag' emxgimov xai 
(fiXov xd)v xt aXXa>v xai x(bv <paoxovx(ov egaox&v etvai xai 
i;£vcuv xai noXixujv deouevov xai ixexevovxa ao<piag, /.lexadi- 
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dovai ovdev aiaxQov, w KXeivia, oxide ve/ieoi/rov evexa xov- 
tov xmrjQexelv xai dovkeveiv xai EQaoxfj xai Jiavxi dvOgcu- 
jiiov dxiovv edeXovxa vmjgexelv xu>v xaXtbv {mr]Qexi]uuxu)V 
jtq oOvfi o i \u evov oocpov yeveo6ai». 

“As I see it, wisdom more than money one must have from 
his father or his tutor or his friends and other, but also from those 
who claim to be lovers, and from strangers and from citizens; 
for, there is nothing disgraceful to the one who begs for wisdom, 
Clenias, nor is there something worthy of indignation in serving 
and subduing oneself to one's lover or to any person one wants 
to serve, with honorable services of course, if it is out of 
eagerness to become wise.” 

Plato adds the phrase ‘with honorable services’, because in a 
previous work. Symposium, 185d4, he had said exactly the same 
thing, and despite his clarification, «oti agETfjg y’ evexco, that 
is, ‘aiming to virtue', some malevolent readers may have 
misinterpreted it. 

This same extract of Symposium, from 184c7 and on, 
literally clears up any misunderstanding, since it says that 
questions of ‘pederasty’ should be solved according to the same 
law that treats questions of philosophy and virtue. That is to say, 
as it suits an institution which aims to the acquisition of Virtue. 

How, then, can these sacred texts be confused with sexual 
impulses, is really puzzling. But, maybe, this was just what served 
the purposes of those who encouraged this confusion. 

In the Greek edition’s second volume of the Liddell Scott 
Lexicon, which I often quote as it is the most authoritative, one 
can read: 

”E()«pai: desire strongly, love, be in love with, love pas 
sionately. 
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’Eyaatrig: (comes from ’Eyupui ) lover of somebody. 

’Eympevog: (comes from epcog: love. Usually signifying 
passionate love between individuals of different sexes). 

’'Ejjdig: strong love, sexual passion between individuals of 
different sexes. 

We see that the general meaning of these expressions is “to 
love someone strongly”, but curiously enough the lexicon 
always stresses on “between individuals of different sexes”. But, 
as far as love between individuals of the same sex is concerned, 
as in the case of the controversial texts, it doesn’t enlighten us. 

To give definite proof about the interpretation I think as 
correct, I will use the most misinterpreted work of Plato, 
Symposium. I am more than certain that all of you have, at least 
once, heard that Plato is the theorist of homosexuality. Is this 
really true though? 

Plato, Symposium IX (Oxford edition): 

«Ovno dt) xai to igav xai 6 "Egojg ov nag ion xaXdg oxide 
dgiog eyxxoutdgeaOai, dXXd 6 xaXdg ngorgintov igdv. 

'Ouevovv T)]g flavdy/tov 'Acpgodirrjgdtg dXt] 6 djg ndvdtj- 
fidg ion xai icegyd'geTxu o,n dv rryj/- xai ovrog ionvov oi 
(pavXoL rdtv dvOgdtniov igdtoiv. 'Egdtoi de oi roiovroi, 
ngdixov fiev ovy rjtTov yvvaixdtv ij naidiov, into a <bv xai 
igd)oi rdtv oojfidztuvfidXXov ij rdtv x/u'/dtv, eneira utgdvdit- 
vcdvt at avo^rordrutv, ngog to dtangdi-aoOai fidvov fiXino- 
vreg, dfieXovvreg di r ov xaXdtg ij / iij• 06 tv dt) ovujiaivei 
avrovgon dv rvyiooi rovro ngdrreiv, duoiiog juev dyaOov, 
djuoiotgdi rovvavriov... () di njg Ovgaviag, ngunov uiv ov 
utTtyovoyjg OtjXeog dXX' dggtvog fidvov -xai eonv ovrog 6 
nov naidiuv egwg- eneira ngeojivrigag, vfigeiog dfioigov 
dOev dt) ini rd agger rgenovrai oi ix rovrov rov ’'Egatrog 
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emiivoi, to (f vot'L eqo a>nt :veoteqov xai vovv i'yov uuaaov 
dyu7Tan’TEg». 

"Thus, being in love with someone and Love is not always 
good and praiseworthy, but only the one which leads to a noble 
relationship. 

So, love of the ndvdrj/uog (belonging to all people, vulgar) 
Aphrodite is, just as its name signifies, vulgar and acting occa 
sionally. And it is the one which takes control of the vulgar peo 
pie. These people, first of all, fall in love unconditionally with 
women or with young boys; second, whoever they fall in love 
with, they care for their bodies rather than their souls; third, they 
love the most foolish, since they care only for the sexual act itself 
and are neglectful of whether it is moral or not. Thus, they do 
whatever they do, good or wrong, without distinction, only 
by chance. (...) But love of OvQavia (celestial) Aphrodite is the 
one where women do not take part, only men. This is pederasty. 
And it is the older and the chastest kind of love. So, those who are 
animated by this form of love, turn to males, because they love 
the most vigorous and thoughtful.” 

In other words, men who want to be ‘lovers’ of young Athe 
nians are driven by celestial Aphrodite, who, in opposition to 
the vulgar Aphrodite, cares for the souls and the beautiful 
works. This may seem obscure to us, but when we try to under 
stand a very complex society of 2500 years ago, we must expect 
to find such difficulties. 

Let us now see another extract from the Symposium. The 
work reaches its culmination, all dinner guests have already 
spoken, yet the one who expresses Plato’s own point of view, 
Socrates, remains to be heard. Other guests’ views are 
presented only to have a full range of opinions on the subject. 
The definite conclusion of the whole work is expressed through 
Socrates, who is supposed to have discovered the nature of true 
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love thanks to Diotima. Listen to him: «17(Mod ye deletft]- 
aXX'oijuui vneg dgexrjg aOavdxov xai xouwxtjg dofyjg evxXe- 
ovg ndvxeg navxa mnovaiv, do to dv duelvovg a)ot, xooovxcp 
uaXXov xov ydg aOavdxov egdioiv. Oifiev ovv eyxvfioveg, 
etpt], xaxd rd oibpiaxa dvr eg jxgog Tag yvvalxag fidAAov xge- 
icovxai, xai taint] egtoxixoleimv, did mudoyovlag dOava- 
olav xai fivtj/vjv xai evdauiovlav, tog oiovxat, avxolg eig xov 
ejxeixa ygdvov jxdvxa nogi'Qduevoi. Oide xaxd xi/v (/’vyi/v- 
eioi ydg ovv, etpt], olev xalg i]>vyalg xvovoiv, exi uaXXov >} ev 
xolg oiotiaoiv, d y>vyj] ngooijxet xai xvrjoui xai xexelv... 

Tovxtov de ai\ oxav xig ex veov eyxvpuov t] xi/v tpvytjv, 
delog ibv xai ijxovot]g xi]g ijXixlag xixxeiv xe x<d yevvdv rjdt] 
emOvurj, tyjxeldt], oiuai, xai ovxog Jiegutbv xd xaXdv evtb dv 
yevvtjoeiev ev tip ydg aioygip ovdenoxe yevvrjoei. Td xe ovv 
(ud/iaxa xd xaXd ftdXXov >) xd uioygd dond&xai axe xvtdv, 
xai dv evxvyi] tpvxfj ttaXfj tad yevvaig xai evtpvel, Jidvv di) 
dojtd&xai xd igwa/utpoxegov, xai Tigdg xovxov xdv avOgto- 
jtov evOvg eimogel Xdytov jiegi dgexrjgxai ixegi oiovygt ) eivai 
xdv dvdga xov dyaOov xai d emxtjdeveiv, xai emyeigeijtai- 
deveiv. 'Anxbuevog ydg, oiuai, xov xaXov xai d/uXdbv aimo, d 
jtdXai exvei, xixxei xai yevvd, xui jxagiovxai dniov ue]ivt]]ie- 
vog, xai xd yevvt/Oev ovvexxgetpei xoivfj ftef exelvov idoxe 
JioXv/iel^to xoivtoviav xfjg x<Jbv mddiov rrgdg dXXijXovg oi xoi- 
ovxoi ioxovoi x(d tpiXlav fiefituoxegav, axe xaXXidvtov xai 
dOavaxcoxegtov jxaldtovxexoivtovrjxoxeg. Kainag dvde^aixo 
eavxut xoiovxovg rnudagpidXXov yeyovevai ij xovg avOgtom- 
vovg, xai eig " O/u/gov dno/1Xei/<ag xai 'Holodov x<d xovg 
dXXovg jioujxag xovg dyadovg, QijXujv, oia exyova eavxtdv 
xaxuXebiovoiv d exelvoig addvaxov xXeog xaigvtjpitjv nage- 
yexai, avid xoiavxa dvxcr ei di] ftovXei, etpt], oiovgAv- 
xovgyog naldag xaxeXlnexo ev Aaxedal/uovt, oooxfjgag xijg 
Aaxedalfiovog xai, togenogeuxeiv, xijg'EXXddog». 
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“I believe that everybody does everything to gain eternal 
virtue and an illustrious reputation; and the better they are, the 
more they try, because they are in love with immortality. Those 
who have fecund bodies, turn to women, fall in love with them 
and, thus, assure, through their children, immortality, remem 
brance and happiness, as they believe. But, there are also those 
with fecund souls, those who bear, in their souls more than in 
their bodies, the things that deserve to be born from the soul 
(...) So, if someone is fecund in this way, has a divine soul and 
feels that it is time for him to give birth to such things, he search 
es for the proper setting to do so; for, he cannot give birth to 
something good in an ugly environment. And, since he is wait 
ing to give birth, he embraces beautiful bodies rather than ugly 
ones, and, if he meets a beautiful, brave and noble soul, he em 
braces more eagerly this combination of body and soul. To such 
a person he speaks, without difficulty, of virtue, of how an ho 
nest man should be, of which activities suit him; and he tries to 
educate him. So. I believe that, when he is in contact with a 
beautiful companion and, in associating with him, he gives birth 
to the things he was bearing in his soul, he has beauty in his mind 
regardless of it being present or absent. And, along with his 
partner, he nourishes what he gave birth to. Their communion is 
greater than that of a father with his offspring, and their friend 
ship more assured, since they are united by their common chil 
dren who are more beautiful and immortal. Everyone would 
prefer to have such descendants, of the mind than of the body, 
especially when he thinks of Homer and Hesiodus and the other 
poets and admires their posterity, which, by their quality, give 
them eternal fame and memory. Or, think of the children Lycur 
gus has left in Lacedaemon, which saved their city, if no the 
whole of Greece”. 
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Plato's Symposium then supports not sexual love, but tries to 
explain, in many different ways, why intellectual love, love of the 
souls and of virtue, is the truly worthy one. 

Xenophon too, in that chapter of his Respublica Lacedaemo 
niorum where he describes Sparta’s education system and ex 
plains the duties of the Supervisors of education (riaibovopoi), 
the Teachers and the Gymnasts, also refers to pederasty in the 
most natural way, as one very known educational means.He 
says .«Aexzeov be got boxeteivai xai xegi rtbv jraibix&v 
igtbuov eon ydg n xai rovro Jigog :raibeiav» that is, "I 
think I must speak of pederasty, since it is a way of educating”. 

So, if you replace the word EQaotrig,‘lover’ by the word 
‘6if>«ax«Xo?’, ‘teacher’ in the texts, then you will be, in my opin 
ion, very close to the truth. We should, of course, take 'teacher' in 
a wider sense, probably closer to 'adviser' or 'mentor'. 

To confirm my theory about the meaning 'teacher/mentor' 
'pupil'of the terms eyaaxi'ig-fptoutvog I will cite Socrates' own 
view about what is the correct attitude of a lover to his loved one, 
which may also clarify the meaning of the expression 
'Jtai&egaoTEiV 6(>0(o?’, ‘loving boys properly', that Plato fre 
quern ly uses. 

Xenophon. Symposium, VIII 7: 

«"On ye fu'/v ov, to KaXXia, eggg AvzoAvxoe Jiao a utv ij 
Jibfag aide, JioXXovg (Yoi/uai xai id>v Igevtov. Tovzov b'aiztov 
to Jiazeguiv rt bvouaoTiov dgqozegovg vgdg elvat xai 
avxovg ijiupavtlg. Aitgev ovv eytoye rjyagrjv ttjv orjv qvotv, 
vvv be xai Jiokv uuaaov, enei both or igtovza ovy dftgdztju 
yXibaivout vov ovbe uakaxig Ogvjizouevov, uaau jiaotv tjit- 
betxvvgevov gibgrjv ze xai xagzegiav xtti avbgeiav xai oa>- 
qgoovvqv. To be zotovziov emOvgeiv zexgtjgtdv eon xai ifjg 
roil egaozov (f voting. Ei gev ovv gut eoziv Aqgobizq ij btzzat, 
Ovguvia ze xai Fldvbtjgog, ovx old a- xai ydg Zevg 6 arzdg 
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doxcbv civai noXXag imovvfiuig exev on ysfiEvxoi X 0J Q 1 ^ £*«- 
xequ jiouoi u xai vaoiniai xai Ovoiai rfj uiv navdijfiiu dgdi- 
ovgyoxngai, xfj di Ovguviu dyvoxsgai, oida. Eixdouig d'av 
xai xovg egtoxag xijv uev ndvdtjjiov xd>v ocofiaxtDV ejujie- 
fiTiEiv, xijv (Y Ovgaviav xfjg yn>xvs te xai xfjg qiXiag xai xidv 
xaXdiv toyu>\‘. 'Ycp'ov ()>) xai av ib KaXXia, xaTi ytodaiu<n do- 
XEig EQCDXog. Ttxtiaigouai dk xfj xov eqw/xevov xaXoxdyaOig 
xai dxi oe bqd> xov naxEQa avxov JtagaXafiftdvovxa nig xdg 
ngog xovxov ovvovoiag. Ovdkv ydg xovxcuv eoxiv ajioxgv- 
<fov mixgbg id) xaXd) xe xdyaOd) igaoxfj». 

“Everyone in this city and many of the strangers, as I think, 
know well, Callias, that you love Autolycus. This is due to the fact 
that you both come from renowned fathers, but also are remark 
able yourselves. I always admired your character, but now I ad 
mire you even more, because I see you in love with a young man 
who does not live in splendour, revelling in luxury, nor is he un 
manned; on the contrary, he is known to everybody for his vigour 
and perseverance and bravery and prudence. Loving such a man 
is a proof of the character of the lover. And I can’t say if there is 
only one Aphrodite, or two, celestial and vulgar; although Zeus 
seems to be one, he has many surnames. What I do know is that 
there are altars and temples for each one of the two, where sacri 
fices are being offered separately, base to the vulgar Aphrodite, 
pure to the celestial. You can thus conclude that love of the bodies 
is sent by the vulgar one, while love of the soul and of friendship 
and of beautiful works is sent by the celestial one. This is, I think, 
the love that possesses you, Callias. I can see that from the virtue 
of your loved one, but also from the fact that you admit his father 
to your company. For, an honest lover has nothing to hide from 
the father of his loved one.” 

And he goes on as follows: 
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Xenophon, Symposium, VIII26: 

« Kai firjv xai t to v naidixtbv og u k v a v eidfj ou 6 tov 
Eidovg inagxtov tiogti tov equotov, tixog ainov t dAAu 
ggdiovgytlv og (Yav yiyvtboxi] on dv/n) xalogxdyuOog ij, 
OV XaOt'^El TTJV (f lkUlV, TOVTOV JlQOOtjxEl fldXXoV UQETfjg E7U- 
fieXeioOai. Meyunov d'dyaddv to) dgeyo/ievqj ex mudixcov 
(fiXov ayaOdv rroujoaoOai on dvdyxrj xai uvtov aoxelv 
dgEvrjv ov yog olov te novt/gd uvtov jtoiovvtu ayaOdv rov 
ovvdvza djTO()Eit;ai, ovds yv dvaioyw tluv xai dxgaoiav 
jeagEydfttvov Eyxgazfj xai aidovuEVov r ov EgwuEvov 
Jioifjoai». 

“Those from the young men, who know that their body’s 
beauty will command their lover, tend to intrigue in everything; 
but those, who know that without being virtuous they will loose 
this friendship, care more about virtue. Besides, it is a major 
good to the one who seeks the friendship of a virtuous young 
man that he finds himself bound to behave in the same way. For, 
it is not possible for him to act basely and make his companion 
good; nor is it possible for him to be vulgar and uncontrollable 
and make his companion temperate and modest.” 

In this extract, Xenophon, through Socrates, and by using the 
Greek rationalism, leaves no doubt. What is he saying? He says 
that if someone corrupts a young man to the satisfaction of his 
lust, he cannot expect to form an ideal and noble citizen. So, there 
is no room for the usually supported theory, because it makes no 
sense in such contexts. No one seems to question the educational 
dimension of ‘pederasty’ in ancient Greek texts. But the lover is 
supposed to give presents to win his loved one’s favour; he offers 
him wine to be able then to ask him to make ‘concessions’. Yet, 
Xenophon is unequivocal and solves the mystery. To ask his 
loved one to be honest and noble, a lover should, first of all. give 
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the example of such conduct. So, this excludes any possibility of 
sexual intercourse, as modern theories about homosexuality in 
ancient Greece want us to believe. 

Plato, Respublica403b: 

« Ovtco ()>}, wg eoixe, vouoOtnjotig iv xf\ oixi^ofievy jio- 
Xti, (fdtlvuiv y.ai gvvtivai xai ameodai uhjjieq vieogmu- 
dixdiv £Q(LOTl]V». 

“So, it seems that, in the city which is about to be inhabited, 
you will appoint by law that a lover should love and be with and 
touch his loved one just like a father does to his son.” 

What was then really going on? In ancient Greece, apart 
from the teacher to pupil relationship in school, the family 
bonds and the friendly relations between individuals of the same 
age, there was another type of relationship, a most educational 
one. Its aim was to initiate the adolescent Athenians not in 
mathematics or music, but in the secrets of social life, the way 
the system of government was functioning, the good manners, 
the moral values, virtue and, also, the dangers of life. 

An elder Athenian was assuming this role towards an 
adolescent, between 12 and 18, that is, until the boy was old 
enough (“until he starts having a beard”, the texts say) to have 
no need of such guidance. 

That is why it was a disgrace to continue this relationship 
beyond adolescence; it had no reason to exist, since the lover 
should have already taught his loved one all he had to learn; 
otherwise, it would raise suspicion as to its real nature and 
signify that there was a homosexual involvement, which, as we 
have explained, was inadmissible. 

This explains the lack of equality in this relationship, 
recognized by everyone, even Pr. Dover, yet unconceivable in a 
love relationship, as we understand it today. It also explains 
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tven scenes with heterosexual sex scenes are rather rare in the vases. It seems 
that classical society was at ease with naked bodies but not with representa 
tions ot sexual intercourse. But when it comes to a male to female scene, it can 
be depicted, although not frequently, while a male to male is as if prohibited. 
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why, as another text confirms, it was so shocking for a lover to 
be younger than his loved one (Xenophon, Anabasis, II.6.28). 
Athenaeus, the historian, when he wants to stress on the 
unreliability of Menon, accuses him of having Tharyp as a loved 
one, whose beard has already grown, while he didn’t had his own 
beard yet. It also explains how it was possible for someone to be 
lover and loved one, but not in relation to the same person. 

In other words, if we accept what is usually said about 
homosexuality in ancient Greece, the same man should be a 
passive and never an active homosexual, with his lover, but an 
active and never a passive with his loved one. What kind of 
people were these ancient Greeks, after all? 

We can’t help being irrational. Yet, no one of those who 
support the opposing theory about homosexuality in ancient 
Greece questions what I have quoted so far. They just form the 
most extravagant hypothesis to explain the above cited ancient 
texts. 

At some point this relationship was over; yet, a deep 
friendship remained, and the attachment was so close and so 
exempt of jealousy, that the former loved one could sit in a 
symposium along with his former lover, though the latter was 
accompanied by his new loved one. 

This explains how Aeschines, while he accuses Timarchus of 
unchastity and wants to see him deprived of his civic rights, does 
not hesitate to admit, in another extract of his speech, that he 
had been lover to many boys, aiming always to good. 

Aeschines, Against Timarchus, 136: 

«’Eyio de owe equjtu dixaiov y>eyu), oihe rovg xaXXei diu- 
(pegovragnenogvedadai, ovfavTog i^agvov/xai uij or 
yeyovevai fr’J egcouxog xai hi xai vvv elvai... 'OgiQouai (V 
eivai to u'ev egav t<I)v xaXibv xai oioqgdvojv (piXavOgibjiov 
ndOogxai evyvio/uovog y<ryjjg, to de doeXyaiveiv dgyvgiov 
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tivu [uo&ov/ievov vpgiaxov xai anaibevxov dvdgdg egyov 
rival / i/yovfiai/- xai xduiv ddiaq Oogatg egaodaiqrj/u xakov 
rival, to (Yejxagdevra fuaOip jienogvevoOai auv/gov... ()[ ydg 
naxegeg i]fia>v, dffvjteg xwv imxrjdevfidxiov xai xd)v ex q vae- 
ojgdvayxauuv evouoOeiovv, a xolgskevdegoig rjyovvxo eivai 
jxgaxxea, xavxa xolg dovkoig dneiJiovfirj noielv... Aovkov 
ekei>0egoi> naiddg//>jf egdv u>)f emixokoi'tielv, r) ximxeoOai 
xfj dqiiooig udouyi jzevxqxovxa jikrjyag. 'Akk'ov rdv ekevde- 
gov exvjkvoev igav /xai o/ukelvj xai dxokovBelv, ovb 'e fikd- 
fhjv toj Jiaidi, dkkd fiagxvgiav oujqgoovvijg ijytjaaxo ov/i- 
(iaiveiv... xd d'emixokovBelv xai eqogdv qgovgdv xai qv- 
kaxi]v owqgoovvt/g rjyrjaaxo eivai ueyiaxqv». 

“I don’t accuse beautiful love. I don't call a prostitute who 
ever stands out because of his beauty. Nor do I deny that I have 
loved and still love boys (...) And let me have determined that 
to love beautiful and wise boys is a passion for noble people. 
But to be lewd and pay for such acts is typical of an unchaste and 
uneducated person. And it is good for a young man to be loved 
without being corrupted, whether it is base to be given money 
and. thus, be treated as a prostitute (...) When our ancestors de 
termined by law, which occupations and human nature's needs 
were fit to free people, they forbade them to the slaves (...) The 
law says that a slave cannot be lover to a free boy, nor can he 
follow him in this purpose. If he does, he must receive fifty 
whips in public. But the law didn't keepafree man from lovinga 
boy and following his growing up; it didn't think of that as harm 
to the boy, but as a sign of good upbringing (...) The legislator 
thought of following boys and keeping an eye to what they do as 
a way to secure their upbringing.” 

What more and better than ‘keeping an eye to', or, ‘secure 
their upbringing’ could ancient writers have said to us? 
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Can you imagine Aeschines admitting that he has been and 
still is lover of many boys, and, thus, putting his own life in dan 
ger, while he is trying to get Timarchus convicted for his homo 
sexual affairs? It would be as if he was accusing himself for the 
same reason. 

Another revealing comment of whether ancient Greeks tol 
erated homosexuality is the one made by Xenophon in his Sym 
posium, when he speaks of a boy who prostitutes himself and his 
involvement with his client during the intercourse. 

Xenophon,Symposium, VIII,21 22: 

«Ovde ydg 6 jiaig up dvdgi (doing yvvrj xoivcovet uov iv 
roig dcfgodunoig Evqgourvcbv, dkka. vijqiov /u&vovtu i mo 
rfjg Acfgodnrjg 0edrui». 

"The boy [who prostitutes himself] has no communion with 
the man, as the woman does in sexual pleasure, but watches him 
enrapture indifferently.” 

From ancient Greeks' point of view, it was unconceivable for 
a passive lover to feel pleasure. Only the corrupted who was using 
him as a woman could feel pleasure. The former was forced, out of 
violence or need for money, to suffer such a humiliation, but he 
couldn't have possibly sought pleasure through it. 

This also explains the law of Solon, whom Mr. Siamakis 
condemned as the most absolute protector of homosexuals. 

Plutarch, Life of Solon, 1,1: 

<<’Ex re T&v xoitjfiauov ainov ka/ieiv eon xai vd/iov 
eygaipe tnayogevowa bovkov fji] gijgaloiqeiv firjbf jraibe- 
gaorelv, eig ttjv tcov xak(bvgegiba xai otgvwv urmjbt r/td- 
T(dv n0ege\’og to xgayga, xai rgoxov nvd rovgagiovgxgo- 
xakovgewg <bv rovg avagiovg ajnjkavve». 
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"We can reach to this conclusion both from his poems 
and from a law he made out. This law of Solon didn’t allow 
to slaves to rub dry with oil | that is, to practice sports] or to 
love a boy, because this. Solon thought, belonged to the no 
ble and revered occupations; so, by this law, he wanted to 
encourage honest citizens to noble works, from which he 
was excluding the unworthy.” 

Can you imagine a young Athenian having as a mentor, as an 
initiator to social life, a slave, who had no civic rights at all? This 
was not just impossible, but also irrational and insulting, beyond 
the specific person, to the entire city. 

This explains too something puzzling to me as to many oth 
ers who deal with these questions: how was it possible for the Sa 
cred Company at Thebes to be composed of three hundred cou 
pies of lovers and loved ones? How was total (according to 
Polyaenus’ account) discipline achieved under these circum 
stances, while it has been, and.still is in modern armies, common 
practice to prevent unpleasantness due to rivalry, by avoiding 
co existence of men and women in a military unit? 

Well, it was possible, because when the texts speaks of 
‘lovers' and ‘loved ones’, they refer to this special bond be 
tween a teacher and his pupil, which couldn’t let the former 
show cowardice in front of the latter and fall back without cov 
ering him (since in the phalanx one was covering the other), and 
vice versa. 

Epaminondas relied not on the sexual bond of ‘lovers' and 
‘loved ones’, which could not happen in an army, but on their deep 
friendship as a result of the lover being a model to his loved one. 

Especially as far as the Sacred Company at Thebes is con 
cerned, it seems that, even during the antiquity, partisans of ho 
mosexuality believed its members to be sexually involved with 
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each other. That explains why Plutarch, who writes in the 2 nd 
century A.C., after having experienced the demoralisation of 
the Roman period, puts in the mouth of Philip, the winner of the 
battle in Chaeronia, these touching words, when he speaks of 
the lovers and their loved ones who fell heroically in the field to 
the last, struck not in the back, but in the chest: 

«Ajx6Xolvto y.uxibgoi xovxovg xi jxoitlv fj jrao/eiv aur/oov 
imovoovvxeg». 

“I wish a bad end to those who dared to insinuate that 
something base was going on between these people”. 

The only point still to be cleared up, then, is the importance of 
the loved one being beautiful too. Pr. Dover and Mrs. Heisenberg 
base their whole reasoning on this. They say that, during the 
classical age, as vases and some texts tend to confirm, all the 
prominent citizens of Athens were competing, even through 
present offers, for the favours of the most beautiful boys. This 
interest for physical beauty hides, according to them, desire for 
sexual intercourse. 

To be fair, I have to admit that both Pr. Dover and Mrs. 
Heisenberg think that when there was sexual intercourse, it was 
no sodomy, but a peculiar habit, typical of ancient Greece as it 
seems, called femorum diductio. 

Mrs. Heisenberg says about this in page 262 of her book 
Marriage, hetaerae and pederasty in ancient Greece (my 
emphasis): 

”The relevant extracts form comedies, which speak of 
sodomy, confirm that this way of sexual intercourse was thought 
to be humiliating for the one who endured it. Being actually or 
having been resigned to sex through anus leads always to 
the defamation of the passive partner and is normally con 
nected with reproach of prostitution.” 

But remember the implications of such a reproach to an 
Athenian citizen. He was completely deprived of his civic and 
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sacerdotal rights. So, even those who support the idea of tolerated 
pederasty, in its sexual meaning, accept that it was impossible tor 
an Athenian citizen to have homosexual relationships and pre 
serve, at the same time, his citizenship. Then, are we still talking 
about a paradise tor homosexuals? 

In a vase of the age of the Persian wars, painted to signify the in 
tention of humiliating the barbarian enemy, an Athenian soldier is 
shown ready to sodomite a Persian one. The message, of course, 
has nothing to do with initiation in social life and moral values... 

But, to come back to the question of the beauty of the loved 
one, why was it so important to generate a competition of gifts 
for winning the most beautiful adolescent? (This offering, though, 
was not so necessary; Socrates was a destitute, yet he had the 
greatest number of loved ones.) 

In studying any other, ancient or modern, civilisation, we 
might have some difficulties in trying to explain this phenome 
non, but, when ancient Greek civilisation is concerned, the an 
swer can be found rather easily and quickly. 

This civilisation raised elegance and beauty, KdlXog, to a ma 
jor component of its political and social expression. That is why. 
when it wanted to build an impressive temple, it didn't choose to 
make it big one, just a perfect one in harmony and beauty, and 
built the Parthenon. And, following again its need for perfect har 
mony. it created the statues of Polyclitus, Praxiteles and Pheidias. 

In this civilisation, where virtue and wisdom had to be fol 
lowed also by beauty, to meet the ideal of xaXdg xai dyaOog, dis 
tinguished citizens, the only ones invited to play the part of 
lovers, were naturally seeking to have as a pupil and a protege 
that young man who incarnated this ideal; because, as ancient 
Greeks put it, physical beauty is a reflection of the moral one. So, 
it was the biggest success for an Athenian to be known its the men 
tor and shaper of an ideal citizen. 
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He could care for virtue and wisdom, but beauty has to be al 
ready there. And if there was, then he wouldn’t hesitate to quar 
rel with his fellow citizens and to compete with them in try ing to 
win the boy with presents. But, if these presents were given to 
ensure him sexual intercourse with the loved one, then the lover 
could be accused of unchastity and even loose his life, as I al 
ready demonstrated. 

To close this subject, I find it necessary to quote an amazing 
extract of Xenophon’s Anabasis. The writer wants to qualify 
somebody as a barbarian, not a Greek, and gives a most inter 
esting explanation of this difference. 

Xenophon. Anabasis II, VI28: 

«’AgiaLa> 1)1 /lag/idgc) dvn, on ut iguxioig xalolz ijdt - 

TO...» 

"Ariaeus was a barbarian because he was taking his pleasure 
from beautiful boys...” 


What makes this statement very important is, first, that it 
defines ‘taking one’s pleasure from beautiful boys’ as a 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
VASES 



w as never an example to imitate, only to avoid. 




VASES 


V ases’ indications relevant to our sub ject cannot be over 
looked, even it we wanted to. All those sustaining that ho 
mosexuality and, what is worse, pederasty, was tolerated and 
even approved of, in ancient Greece, make an extensive use of 
them. What is curious, though, is that they all refer to a few spe 
cific vases. This repetition can’t but make a searcher of good 
faith suspicious. 

Let us not forget some very important things about vases 
and the scenes they represent. Vases are found early enough in 
the Greek world. In the Neolithic settlement ofSesklon (7000 
B.C.) one finds the ‘the potter’s house’. So, one can expect vas 
es to have different themes in different ages. 

The vases I want to present were made between the 6"' and 
the 4"' centuries B.C. and come almost exclusively from Athens. 
That makes them an inevitably restrained sample, since they 
were fabricated, more or less, in the same time and place and fol 
low the same technique. 

But, although they are mainly Attic, and sometimes 
Corinthian, they were destined to be exported all over the an 
cient world. Greek vases have been found everywhere, from 
east and the Black Sea to the north of Europe and Gibraltar. 

Their themes vary, as I said, through the centuries. Between 
11"' and 9"' centuries, they are exclusively geometrical, painted 
with canon and compass. The whole era was named, after them 
geometrical. Then, in the years of our interest, they usually rep 
resent mythological and heroic themes; artists turn, gradually, 
to other sub jects without abandoning their favourite ones. But, 
in this enormous amount of vases, you inevitably find whatever 
scene you are looking for, even if it is about ancient flying ma 
chines or food habits. 
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What I am trying to say is that there are scenes on the an 
cient vases referring to practically any aspect of life, ways of 
combat, dressing habits and hairdressing styles or anything one 
could think of. If you are patient and sharp enough, it won't slip 
your attention. And even a parcel of imagination is enough to 
drive you to incredible 'discoveries’. 

So, Pr. Dover, trying hard to reconstitute a vase collection 
with homosexual scenes, cites in total almost 600.1 choose to 
examine this collection and. hopefully, deny his conclusions, 
because it is the reference point of the rest of the authors (i.e. 
Heisenberg), who use the vase argument. 

First of all, this is certainly one immense collection, although 
not all of the 600 vases have homosexual scenes. Still, the rest of 
them are considered as appropriate to enlighten the question of 
homosexuality in ancient Greece. 

Pr. Dover himself, w hen presenting the catalogue of this col 
lection, states that "The vases listed here are those mentioned in 
the book. By no means all of them portray homosexual behav 
iourorbear erotic inscriptions; a great many vases which did por 
tray such behaviour or do bear such inscriptions are not listed.” 

That is to say, those of the presented vases which have noth 
ing to do with his subject are cited because they are thought to 
be subsidiary; and there are many others, (but how many and 
where, is left peculiarly vague) more relevant to his point of 
view, which he omits. 

This does not make his sayings accurate. He ought to have 
told us, first, how many of the 600 vases have really homosexual 
scenes, and. second, how many exactly, or even appreciatively, 
are those he does not refer to or replaces with others less rele 
vant. 

Now, the truth is that according to my generous calculations, 
no more than 30 out of 600 vases have a homosexual scene. The 
other 570 are totally irrelevant, showing heroes, battles or 
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mythological themes, or represent heterosexual scenes, on 
which Pr. Dover comments in a way that I will further present. 

Mrs. Reisenberg also presents some vases, but not one not 
belonging to the Dover’s collection, and sends everyone wish 
ing to find some more to consult it, because she holds it to be the 
most exhaustive. Yet. according to its creator, many relevant 
vases are not included in it. 

In a small research I have conducted in the Web, in sites 
where such vases should be found, I discovered no mention of 
any other than the already known. Pr. Dover is the only one to 
sustain they exist. But since his book is not exempt of errors or 
omissions, I am allowed not to give much credit to this piece of 
information. Had he other vases to use as proof of his theory, he 
should have used them, in stead of the completely irrelevant he 
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presents. Or, he should have, at least, mentioned them, in order 
to enable us a f urther examination of them. 

One of our country’s finest publishing houses, Ekdotiki Athi 
non. publiched a major collection about Greek art through the 
centuries, in several volumes. In the one dedicated to the vases, 
when the question of their number erases, it is stated: "Attic vas 
es only, which came whole to us, are estimated to 80.000 
(without counting the potsherd). Given that we have less 
than I % of the attic decorated ceramics produced in the ar 
chaic and classical periods, we can, grossly, figure out the 
huge amounts of such production during the antiquity.” 

It is obvious that, in such a context, 30 vases out of 600 are 
too small a sample to lead us in safe and scientifically valid con 
elusions; it only intends to impression us. 

As to the scientific substance of the commentaries on vases 
with heterosexual scenes, you can judge by the following: 

"If one looks carefully, he will remark that the coitus is 
through anus. That means that the artist subconsciously wants 
to paint a homosexual scene, but he can’t.” 

Yet, it is the remarks on what I call the irrelevant vases that 
are beyond any imagination. I will quote, word for word, some 
extracts, really comic I must say, from Dover’s book, which, let 
me repeat that, stands as the most authoritative reference to 
everyone. They are from the very enlightening chapter 
'Predilections and fantasies'. 

“This small penis is combined as a rule with a scrotum of nor 
mal size, and the contrast is sometimes striking; the youth in 
R373* has a normal scrotum but a minute penis, and the youth’s 
scrotum in R638 is massive. (...) even a hero such as Heracles is 
no exception to this rule; in R328* he has very small genitals, and 
his large scrotum in RL.28 is unlikely, in view of examples given 
above, to be a deliberate reference to his virility.” (page 126.126) 
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“Patroclus in R39, while his wound is being bound up by 
Achilles, sits on his right heel in such a way that his genitals rest 
on the upper surface of his foot; it is as if the painter were under 
a powerful constraint not to conceal the genitals. R2 16 is in 
some ways similar, on a humbler plane: a man shown in the act 
of climbing a wall, at the moment when his genitals are resting 
prominently on the top of the wall. Alternatively, when a male 
is seen in profile squatting, crouching, half kneeling, jumping or 
in violent movement, the genitals may be partially visible be 
low the thigh. In portraying such positions and movements the 
painter commonly makes the genitals wholly visible, and he 
makes them far larger, in proportion to the other dimensions of 
the body, than when a similar person is standing, sitting, lying 
down, walking or fighting.” (page 130) 

But, it is in page 133 that Pr. Dover surpasses himself, when 
he develops the artist’s subconscious homosexual hints that ac 
cording to him ‘must’ be hidden in some simple and quite usual, 
in ancient Greek art, scenes of battle. 
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"The following examples have no obvious humorous inten 
tions. and may reveal unintentionally the 'penile' fantasies of 
their creators: R177*, Orestes, advancing to kill Aigisthos, 
holds a broad bladed, curved, sharp pointed sword in a position 
where it covers his genitals and appears to be projecting from 
him: R837, a spear, carried pointing half downwards, prolongs 
the line of a youth’s penis, and its blade and blade socket sym 
bolise the glans and retracted foreskin; R821, a youth holds a 
long javelin so that it appears to pass through the genitals of an 
other youth; (...) B588, Iolaos holds his club so that it looks like 
his own erect penis, and Heracles, fighting the lion, appears to 
have Ins scabbard going up his anus.” 

What can really be said about these commentaries? Fan 
tasies they are, only not of the ancient artist who simply paints 
warriors holding javelins; they belong to those who are not 
afraid of becoming picturesque, as long as they can hence sus 
tain that homosexuality and pederasty were tolerated and wide 
ly approved of in ancient Greece. 

Of course, in the different collections which are supposed to 
prove, in so pompous a way, the above theory, there are some 
vases which have true homosexual scenes, but never a scene of 
actual sexual intercourse between two men. Only satyrs take 
part in such scenes, and satyrs were known to be perverted and 
were represented as such. And w hen a homosexual scene was 
painted on a vase, obviously to avoid general outcry, it shows ei 
ther simple caresses or a curious position called, as I found out, 
femorum diductio. 

In this position, both men are showed head on and the lover 
tries to press his penis between the thighs of his loved one, which 
is supposed to give him pleasure. 

From my point of view, such an intercourse didn't exist, 
strange enough as it is; but the artists who wanted to show two 
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men having sex and couldn't do it openly (perhaps there was a 
law, which didn’t come to us, forbidding it), had no other means 
but this strange position to illustrate their objective. 

Pr. Dover, on the contrary, believes it existed. He considers 
it to be the only permitted way fora lover to have an intercourse 
with his loved one; tor he recognizes, along with everyone, that 
it was inadmissible and punishable for a man to offer his body 
passively, in the way a woman does.The vase treasure was a 



Red attic w ine cup, around 5(X) B.C., which shows Achilles bandaging the 
wounds of Patroclus. One of the many scenes to have been misinterpreted. 
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hoax then! Readers can understand that it is too risky, after all, 
to reach any valid conclusions based on those few vases. Noth 
ing excludes their making by a homosexual artist or for a homo 
sexual client, probably living too far from Attica, or even a bar 
barian; attic vases were exported to where they were command 
ed. that is. all around the world. 

When someone uses the vase argument (even if more of 
them were to be found, their percentage would be still negligi 
ble) to claim that ancient Greeks were homosexuals, his theory 
has the same, if not less value, w ith the theory of a future histori 
an, w ho based on a single episode of a random sit com having a 
homosexual among the three or four main characters, sustains 
that in Greece of the early I990’s one out of four men was ho 
mosexual; or, he claims that homosexuality was an institution in 
Greece of the beginning of the 21st century, based on a homo 
sexual magazine, one remaining out of the many in circulation 
in the news stand. 



Men having a femorum diductio. 
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Heracles holding a tripod. What is the reason to include such a scene in the 
collection ot 'revealing' vases? Hie proportionately small, compared to the rest 
of the body, penis. You are welcome to draw your own conclusions. 
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Wlmt I am saying is that these vases, because of their, limit 
ed, number and because of their unrealistic way of depicting 
things, are not enough by themselves to drive us to reliable con 
elusions, as some insist on believing. It must also be noted that 
pottery was at that time a real form of art and, as such, it didn’t 
mean to show everyday life, but to provoke and even to shake 
common beliefs. 

And there was an undeniable commercial aspect, since pot 
tery was Attica’s hard industry. It is possible then that fabricants 
were trying to satisfy all kinds of demand in order to increase 
their sales ( just as contemporary television networks broadcast 
all kinds of shows, even pornographic ones, to increase rating 
and, consequently, profit). 

I will say it again: what comes out from the vases is that, even 
in homosexual scenes, the artist never shows an actual inter 
course, but only a femorum diductio, which means that sodomy 
was considered too base to be shown, even in the relevant vases. 

Vases convince no one but those who want to be convinced 
by passing and superficial impressions. On the contrary, they 
reveal a most conservative, compared to our standards, society, 
where certain things, even when they are done and they were 
surely done, at that time as at all , must never come to the light. 
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MYTHOLOGY 


M ythology is a major component of ancient Greek civilisa 
tion and capital to its study and understanding. It contains 
the most secret aspects of the Greek thought and offers to the at 
tentive searcher an epitome of the Greek conception of gods, he 
roes and ordinary people. 

There are too many myths referring either to the two gods 
who, according to this concept of Divine, represent love. 
Aphrodite and Eros, or to love stories of gods and humans. 
Greeks have been particularly accused of their liberal treatment 
of the gods, but this is subject for another book. Back to our sub 
ject, myths about heterosexual love are among the most touching 
stories ever created. 

The war of Troy is the first one of them. According to modem 
historians, who propose only rational interpretations, Achaeans 
fought the Trojans for the control of the passages from the 
Aegean to the Black sea, or, in other words, for economical rea 
sons, as it happens with every war through the ages. It is always a 
question of power and who will have it. 

But these motives are not satisfying the Greek spirit; they 
don’t seem good enough to explain why the Greeks engaged 
themselves in such bloody and long civil war. 

On the contrary, the need of Menelaus to have Beautiful He 
len back explains perfectly this war to the Greek mind. And in 
every Homeric rhapsody, as I have already noted, the love which 
unites a man and a woman is depicted in vivid expressions. 

Achilles withdraws from the battles and leaves his fellow 
Achaeans to their destiny, only because Agamemnon took Vre 
seis away from him. And when she is leaving, Homer, wanting to 
draw our attention to the love that unites them, insists on the 
fact that “her heart doesn’t want to follow”. In the final rhap 
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sody of the Iliad, after the august and most touching meeting be 
tween the Trojan king Priam and Achilles, the latter finds com 
fort in Vreseis’ arms. 

The other great hero of this epic. Hector, has with Andromach, 
his wife, the perfect relationship. Her mourning for his death is 
the one of a woman deeply in love. 

In the second Homeric epic, Odyssey, the main character, 
Ulysses, fights hard to find his way back home. He lives many 
adventures, and love stories, with Circe or Calypso, are an 
important part of them. 

I deliberately insist on Homer because he was like the Bible 
to ancient Greeks. Even Plato, who does not count among the 
poets' partisans, admits that “this poet was Greeks’ true in 
structor”. In his epics Greeks used to search the origins of every 
model, every attitude, every value they thought worthy. 

Yet. among all these love stories Homer speaks of. there is 
not the slightest reference to a relationship between individuals 
of the same sex. 

And Greek mythology as a whole, apart from the epics of 
Homer, has great love stories to show. No other people ex 
pressed such an admiration to divine Eros, the one presented in 
the Antigone as unbeatable in battle, 'Epiug dvixare fid/av. 

Let us remember some great and tragic love stories from our 
mythology, which, as I believe, is our legendary proto history. 

Mvrtilus, king Oenomaus’ charioteer, falls in love with his 
master’s daughter, Hippodamia. She persuades him to take a 
pin off the royal chariot’s wheel before the beginning of a race 
between Oenomaus and Pelops. Oenomaus gets killed and the 
winner Pelops abducts Hippodamia and kills Myrtilus, who 
curses him and his posterity before he dies. In a single story two 
great passions are described, Myrtilus' for Hippodamia, which 
is strong enough to make him betray his king, and Hippo 
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damia’s for Pelops, which leads her to practically accept the 
idea of her father’s death. For Greeks, Eros is really unbeatable. 

He is so unbeatable that makes another daughter betray her 
own father. Ariane, the daughter of Minos, saves Theseus and 
helps him escape from the prison her father had prepared for 
him. 

Do not think that Greek mythology gives accounts only of 
women’s great passions for men. 

Amphiaraus, the renowned seer, knew that, if he took part in 
the campaign of the Seven against Thebes, his death was certain; 
so, he denied participating. Polynices though, manages to 
change his mind by using Amphiaraus' love for his wife, Eri 
phyle. He gives her a splendid present, the necklace of Harmo 
ny, and, for his wife’s sake, Amphiaraus joins the campaign and 
gets killed. 

But, there are even more tragic love stories, tragic beyond 
imagination. Among the most amazing and superbly illustrated 
in a vase, is the myth speaking of the love between Achilles and 
Penthesilia, the queen of the Amazons. She went to Troy to fight 
by Trojan’s side. During the battle she finds herself in a tremen 
dous single combat with the son of Peleas, the swift footed 
Achilles. He beats her after a hard fight, but when he gives her 
the final stroke with his sword, while looking her in the eyes, he 
realizes she is the only woman worthy of him. A complete and 
utter love takes instantaneously hold of him, yet, it is too late. 
Penthesilia is already gone and the hero’s heart is broken, for he 
has just killed the woman he loved and is never going to have. 

Hopefully, there are also love stories with happy ending, like 
the story of Perseus, son of Zeus and Danae, and Andromeda. 
He first saw her when passing from Ethiopia; she was tied to a 
rock, as an offer to appease a sea monster. 

At this sight, he can't but fall in love with the young and beau 
tiful girl. He promises her father to save her and, if he manages 
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Theseus killing the Minotaur. Athena is standing by his side to signify that the 
hero couldn’t have accomplished such a teat without divine help. 
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to do so, he asks to become her husband. The father agrees, 
Perseus kills the monster and marries Andromeda. 

Heracles, the greatest of all heroes, also accused by those 
with vivid imagination, of homosexuality, was known, apart 
from his labours, for the passionate love he felt for quite a few 
women. At the end, coming back from Lydia and having the 
beautiful Iole, daughter of Euripus, with him, he will die out of a 
poisoned robe, sent to him by his jealous wife, Dieanira, and im 
pregnated in the so called love potion the Centaur Nessus gave 
her. 

One should ask whether there is any mention of love story 
between two men in the mythology. Actually, there is, and a 
very instructive too; it is, in a sense, the continuation of Pelops 
and Hippodamia myth. 

The two lovers were cursed, as you may remember, by the 
dying Myrtilus for having betrayed him. So, as the myth contin 
ues, Laius, who was offered a refuge by Pelops, fell in love, stim 
ulated by the vulgar and not the celestial Aphrodite, with his 
adolescent son, the charming Chrysippus, kidnapped him and 
raped him. 

After that Pelops naturally cursed Laius; and this forced se 
xual relationship became the cause of all the misfortunes that 
stroke the family of Lavdacus. 

For a Greek mind Laius is guilty of such an odious deed, that 
he deserves to be killed by his own son, Oedipus. This punish 
ment is not enough though, more is about to come and hit the 
coming generations. Oedipus, innocent in essence, but carrying 
the curse fallen on his father, marries, without knowing it, his 
own mother and has children with her. When the truth, finally, 
comes out, she kills herself, while he takes out his own eyes. But 
the curse continues to pursuit Laius’ posterity to its complete 
extinction. Oedipus’ sons, Eteocles and Polynices, will engage 
themselves in a bloody civil war and die beaten by each other’s 
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hand. Antigone will be the last victim of this curse and. with her 
sacrifice, will free her sister Ismene from it. 

Having in mind this mythical family’s history. I can't think 
of a more explicit way for the Greek mythology to state its re 
pulsion, the complete abhorrence of the ancient society towards 
homosexual acts. 

Their language called homosexuals Kivaiboi and their 
mythology associates them with the greatest curse and tragedy 
of the ancient world, the destruction of the house of Lavdacus. 

Yet, there is another chapter in mythology which needs to be 
examined: Zeus and the myths connected to him. 

Zeus is widely known as the father of all gods and men. I Ie was 
married to Hera, but was not faithful at all to her. This attitude of 
his may scandalise modern morals, but is, in fact, symbolic, rele 
vant to the way divine essence fertilises anything. The greatest 
Greek heroes were sons of Zeus and of several mortal women. 

I lis love affairs with simple women as well as with goddesses 
are countless; the artifices he uses to approach them are often 
beyond imagination. Yet, a single myth, the abduction of 
Ganymede, was enough to acclaim him, according to some peo 
pie, as the eternal protector of homosexuals. Pr. Dover has even 
chosen a vase with this scene as a cover for his book, obviously 
to relate the father of gods and human, the king of Olympus with 
homosexuality. 

The myth is known from Homer; Zeus sees Ganymede, an 
incredibly beautiful young man, and abducts him to Olympus, 
where he makes him his cup bearer, because he didn ’t want such 
perfect beauty to be lost in the world of mortals. 

There are many, although not perceptible at first sight, inter 
pretations to this myth, which has been used, even since the an 
tiquitv, to sustain a homosexual aspect of Zeus. 

Robert Flaceriere, in page 22 of his book, says (please note 
that this author doesn't share my opinion, but believes that pe 
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Achilles, the moment he kills and. at the same time, falls in love with, 
Penthesilia. 
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derasty had a physical dimension too; yet, he cannot close his 
eyes to the undeniable): 

“There is no doubt about it: Homer never attributes to agod, 
nor to a human 'love for the boys’, as will do the poets to come. 
He does, of course speak of Ganymede, in the twentieth 
rhapsody of the Iliad (...), but, to Homer, Ganymede is just 
Zeus’cup bearer.” 

Hut it is Socrates, who gives a truly disclosing interpretation 
of this myth, in Xenophon’s Symposium, where he also clears 
up, once and for all, the question of the friendship between 
Achilles and Patroclus. 

Xenophon, Symposium,VIII,28 32: 

«...emdvfi<b deooi, eqtj, to KaXXdt, xai [wOoXoyrjoai togov 
fidvov dvOgtomn dXXd xai deoi xai tjgweg rip’ xfjg ipvyrjg tpi- 
Xiav jiegi jikeiovog ij xrjv xov otbfeaxogygfjotv jxoiovvxta. 
Zevg xe ydg oooovfiev dvrjxcbv ovotbv pogtffjg ppdaOi], ovyye- 
vofievog eta avxdg dvtjxdg elvav ootovde ipvyjug ayadaig 
dyaoOth], dOavdxovg xovzovg enoiev tuv r HgaxXfjg n'ev xai 
Auioxovgoi ehn, Xeyovxai de xai dXXoi. Kai eydo de tprj/u xai 
ravvfiijdrjv ov ocbuaxog a a An ipvyf/g evexa imo Aidg eig 
"OXvpjiov avtvexdrjvai. Magxvgelde xai xovvoua avxofr 
eoxLfiev ydg dijnov xai Om'/giu yavvrai de tdxoimv. Tovxo 
de (f odt,ei oxi rjdexai de x'dxoimv. v Eoxi de xai dXXoOinov 
Jtvxiva (/peat pijbea eidtbgxovxo d’av Xeyei ootpd qgeoi fiov- 
Xev/uuxa e id tog. 'Ey ovv ovvajutpoxegtov xovxtov ovy ijdvatb- 
uaxog dvojuau&eig 6 rn’Vfnjdijg dXX'ijdvyvtdptov ev deolg xe- 
xqirjxai. AXXd fiijv, to Nixijgaxe, xai AyiXXevg'Oto'jgqj jxejiob]- 
xai ovy tog mudixolg flaxgdxXq) dXX'tbg exaigto anodavovxi 
exjTgejTEOzaxa xificogrjoai. Kai 'Ogeoxrjg de xai rivXddijg xai 
0rjoei'g xai fleigidovg xai dXXoi de noXXoi xtbv ijutOeiov <>[ 
dgioxoi vfivovvxai ov did xd ovyxaOevdeiv dXXd did xd dya- 
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Euforbus, the shepherd, carrying little Oedipus in his arms. Pelops* curse to 
Laius determined Oedipus’ destiny too. 
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odai dXXqXovg xd [xeyujxa xai xdXXioxu xoivfj duaienQd- 
XOat. Tide, xd vvvxaXd egya ovndvTdv evqoi xigevexa imu- 
vov imo tojv xai jioveZv xai xivbvveveiv eOeXovxajv jigaxxo- 
fxevapLdXXov ij vjio xcbv edi'gouevvjv rjdovrjv dvx' evxXeiag 
ul(>eZo6ag» 

“Finally, I wish to prove to you, Callias, by using mythology, 
that human as well as the gods and the heroes, prefer friendship 
of the soul rather than use of the body. It is well known that, 
after their intercourse, Zeus let the women he fell for to remain 
mortal, if he loved them for their physical beauty; but he made 
immortal whomever he loved for the beauty of their souls. 
Among them you can see Heracles, the Dioscouri and others. 

I also claim that Ganymede was brought to Olympus for the 
beauty of his soul, not of his body. His very name confirms what 
I am saying, as it is said about it in a passage from Homer, '/«- 
vvxai be xdxovov'. That means one takes pleasure in listening 
to him. There is also another passage from Homer which says 
'jxvxiva (fpeoi fitjbea eibatg'. That means again ‘the one who 
had wise thoughts’. So, if Ganymede has got his name after these 
two, he has been honoured among the gods not for his pleasant 
body, but for his wisdom. 

Achilles, my friend Nikeratos, has also been shown by 
Homer to have avenged in the most dignified way the death of 
Patroclus, not as the death of a loved one, but as the death of a 
friend. Orestes and Pylades too, Theseus and Peirithous, and 
many of the best of the semi gods are being praised not because 
they were sleeping together, but because they were admiring 
each other and have accomplished together the greatest and 
most beautiful deeds. As to the contemporary works, one would 
not always find them accomplished by those who want to labour 
and dare to risk, but by those who tend to prefer pleasure rather 
than glory.” 
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Greek thought, as reflected in the mythology, reveals a 
world where socially approved sex tends to be confined in the 
heterosexual model. 

Eros, as a divinity, is nevertheless a rather complex case. I 
already mentioned Aphrodite and the crucial differentiation 
between her vulgar and celestial versions. 

But what about Eros? 

He was an attendant to Aphodite, and as such, he figures 
already in Hesiodus, where he is described as the primary cause 
of everything that exists. Eros, the strong desire for something, 
according to the dictionaries, is then the Power that brings the 
Chaos in Order. 

Orphics place him in the center of the universe. Phanes 
Eros will come out of the Orphic Egg and bring the whole 
Cosmos onto the light. Just enjoy this unique Orphic Hymn to 
Eros/Love: 

«Kixfojoxa) fieyav, dyvov, todouiov, 
rjdvv ''Eqcotu To^aXxfj, 

7CT£QO£VTa, JZVQldQOfiOV, SvdQOflOV OQfitj, 

ovunaiQovTu t)()t deolg 
dvrjxolg dvOgamoig- 

evjidkafiov, dtxpvfj, ndvTojv xXrjtdug £%ovza, 

aidegog ovgaviov, 

jtovzov, /dovog... 

tjd'oaa Tdgzugog evgvgryti...» 

“I summon the great, pure, lovely, sweet Eros, 

who is mighty with the bow, 

the flying one, fiery in his course, 

swift in his ardour, playing with gods 

as well as with the mortal humans; 

the handy one, the one with double nature. 
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who is praised by everyone, 

by the celestial ether, 

the sea, the earth... 

and everything contained in Tartarus 

| the nether world |...” 

So, Eros, just like Aphrodite, has double nature. He is that 
flying god we all have in mind, who can fluster anybody with his 
tricks, from Zeus and Appolo to the simplest human. 

But. he is not only that. I le is also the creative principle of all 
that exist. What gives birth to the Cosmos, the ornament, is the 
harmony between the opposing natural forces of Love 
Ti/z) and Feud ( Ntlxog). 

Eros the god is, then, the symbol of the Purest, Creative 
Universal Power. This Eros Creator, and not the ordinary love, 
has Athenaeus in mind when he writes that: 
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“It was so strange to the Athenian way of thinking to 
consider Eros responsible for any sexual relationship, that, in 
the Academia, which was devoted to Athena, the virgin goddess, 
a statue was set up in honour of Eros and sacrifices were offered 
to him, as to Athena.” 

Of course, this was not done to honour the love of the bodies, 
but the one of the souls and the beautiful works, as Socrates has 
explained to us. Besides, Academia, Plato’s school, was the 
perfect location to place a statue of this Eros, since Plato had 
described this form of love. He couldn’t have imagined how 
distorted his words would be after several thousands of years. 
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THE COMICAL POETS 


H omosexuals’ description in the works of different poets of 
the classical era is certainly important to those who try to 
understand how homosexuals were treated by the citizens of the 
same period. 

As far as tragic poets are concerned, there is never an open 
mention to the question, obviously because of the general con 
servatism we have already described. Anyway, tragic poets usu 
ally reflect the opinions of the higher, rather closed social 
groups. 

The comical poets, on the contrary, express the views of 
larger, popular classes, and they do speak openly about this is 
sue. 

They often use the word “ evQimQCJXTog ”, ‘wide breeched’, 
needing no further explanation, if I may say so, but being un 
doubtedly pejorative. 

People known to have this inclination, like the poet Agath 
on, are often designated with this word, in a clearly depreciatory 
context. In Aristophnes’ Thesmoforiazusae, Agathon is also 
described as «xaza 7 tvy(ov», ‘given to unnatural lust’. This 
word, of the same family as 'nvyr]\ ‘buttocks’, clearly means 
the passive homosexual. It is also remarkable that Aristo 
phanes, willing to express his aversion towards this act, never 
uses the words «igaarijg-iQU)fi£Vog», 'lover loved one’. 

Homosexuals are also, pejoratively, presented, according to 
Pr. Dover, as «Aat*aarm»‘wenchers’, those who like to suck. 

In the Nubes, when Aristophanes wants to make the differ 
ence between the moral and the immoral young man, he uses the 
words «aib(pgojv» and «xuTujivya>v». In the same play, the 
main character, Strepsiades, when he swears his son for having 
heat him, calls him «Xaxx6jiQa>xrov», ‘loose breeched’, and 
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«jiutqoxt6v(>v», ‘parricidal’, considering the two terms as 
equally condemning, to his as to the spectators’ ears. 

In ancient Greece there is a specific word to signify ‘brav 
ery’. the word 'avdgda'. In Athens, to reach the state of the ci 
tizen, adolescents had to give a solemn oath to the “Sacred 
Arms” and serve in the army. A man who denied carrying arms 
in battle was ridiculous and could not have civic rights. 

A comical poet wrote a play to satirize the “dissenters” of his 
age and called it «Aotq&tevtoi» ‘those who have never seen ser 
vice’, but also «Avdgoyvvoi», ‘the Effeminated’. That means 
that womanish men, homosexuals, were put in the same range as 
the men who didn 't serve their city and were disapproved for that. 

Aristophanes is never tired of humiliating homosexuality at 
every chance. 

In Pax,Trygaeus has brought a beetle to his house and feeds it 
with excrements to use it as transportation to the summit of 
Olympus. The slave, who is responsible for it, asks someone to 
bring him an "excrement pie’ from an ‘unchaste man’, obvious 
ly because, as 'wide breeched’, he should make the best pies of 
this kind! 

Aristophanes’ comments sound ‘racist’ and ‘sexist’ to us; 
should a modern writer use such depreciating terms for homo 
sexuals in his works, he would have been subject to the hue and 
cry of everyone, especially the intellectuals. 

Modern attitude towards this particular inclination is proba 
bly fairer and more human, but, in this book, we are trying to de 
termine the opinion ancient Greeks had on the subject, not ours. 

There is another element which can add to our argumenta 
tion; it is known to those who support the opposite view, but 
they tend to explain it in a different way. It is about one of 
Aristophanes most successful plays, Lysistrata. 

In this play Athenian women decide not to have sex with their 
husbands, in order to force them to stop the war with Sparta. If 
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homosexuality was so widely practiced, this decision would 
mean nothing to men, since they could turn to each other to sat 
isfy their desires. But this is not what happens. On the contrary, 
men give way rather quickly, because they cannot stand this 
compulsory abstinence. 

This is usually explained as an attitude typical of the popular 
class, while upper class preferred pederasty. 

But this is not true. Theatre was a major interest of all Athen 
ian citizens and members ot the richest and most illustrious lam 
ilies eagerly assumed the, usually enormous, expenses of the re 
presentations. It would be incredible for comical poets, and, in 
particular Aristophanes, who was the most prolific one, to insult, 
systematically and in the most provoking way, their patrons. 
They would, at least, attenuate, if not pass it over in silence, so as 
not to risk their grantors’ ire. 

It is also sustained that poor Athenians didn’t need to turn to 
homosexuality, because, in popular neighbourhoods, women, 
who hadn’t enough slaves to help them, used to be more often 
out of their house, and this made it easier for men to find a sexual 
partner. It was much more difficult, on the contrary, for rich citi 
zens, whose wives and daughters were confined to their resi 
dence. This ‘lack’ of women made the rich Athenians to choose 
men for partners and provided the comical poets with a ‘differ 
ence of attitude' between rich and poor, which made a constant 
source of juicy jokes 

Yet, in ancient Athens, a rich man had more opportunities to 
enjoy sex, if he wanted to, than a poor one. He had the possibility 
to pay and have access to a brothel. There were dozens of them in 
the city, but even more in Piraeus, the biggest port of that age. 

He could also, as I mentioned before, turn to a courtesan and 
have a permanent relationship, for as long as he wished, with a 
woman of distinguished beauty and culture, whose company, 
though highly expensive, was much in request. 
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He could, finally, buy a female slave from the market, to have 
her as a concubine and maidservant. After all, it was not a prob 
lem for a rich Athenian who wanted to find a woman to do so. 

This silly assumption though is the one supposed to explain 
the differences in morals between rich and poor. 

To conclude this chapter, I can only repeat that homosexuals 
are presented in a most depreciative way in ancient comedies; 
this means that these plays offer us one of our strongest argu 
ments in our effort to prove that homosexuality was not the 
widely tolerated, if not imperative, ‘Greek way’. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

FEMALE HOMOSEXUALITY 



FEMALE HOMOSEXUALITY 


I n my first study about homosexuality in ancient Greece, 
which was presented, some years ago, in the National Metso 
vion Polytechnic School of Athens, I didn’t touch the question 
of female homosexuality. It was not out of lacking evidence, but 
because I considered it of minor importance, compared with the 
issue on its whole. The scarce references in ancient texts and the 
‘accommodating’ association of pederasty with male homosex 
uality explain, to a certain extent, this negligence. Since only 
men were qualified as ‘lovers’ and ‘loved ones’, the ‘Greek 
love’ described by Robert Flaceriere should be between men. 

But, if this is the case, how can one explain the Greek ety 
mology of the word for female homosexuality? In almost every 
language, it is designed by the word ‘lesbian’ and, thus, associat 
ed with the Greek island of Lesvos. The answer is simple; it is be 
cause of Sappho, the most praised poetess of the ancient world. 

Sappho, or Psappha, as was her name in the Aeolian dialect, 
was for ancient Greeks ‘The Poetess’, just as Homer was ‘the 
Poet’, without further specification. She lived in the 7th century 
B.C., when lyric poetry reached its bloom, and was recognized 
by the Alexandrian scholars, as one of the nine greatest lyric po 
ets of all times. Her poems, mainly written in a special metre 
named after her, covered seven books, but only a few verses sur 
vived. 

Even these few verses are so fragmentary, that they only 
make it more difficult for those trying to understand where 
things stood, as far as Sappho’s sexual profile is concerned. And 
this is because, although Sappho is widely thought to have been 
homosexual, nothing in the real evidence we do possess can 
confirm this claim. 

Pr. Dover, in page 173 of his book, says (my emphasis): 
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“The evidence for her homosexuality is fragmentary in the 
literal sense: only one ot her poems survives complete (quoted 
by a literary critic of the roman period), the rest being repre 
sented by scraps of ancient copies, in which a complete line is a 
rarity, and by later writers' quotations of short passages, indi 
vidual lines or phrases. The evidence is also fragile and am 
biguous (...). Comment on Sappho’s erotic relationships 
with women does not begin, so far as the extant evidence 
goes, until Hellenistic times.” 

Robert Flaceriere, in page 98 of his book, in the chapter he 
writes about the so called Greek love', says (also my emphasis): 

“In the early beginning of the 6 " century B.C., when Theog 
nis and other, major, lyric poets were to their zenith, Sappho or 
Psappha, a poetess from Lesvos reached her maturity; she was a 
unique creature, a 'miracle' according to Strabo (XI11,617), the 
only woman whose poems, even since Antiquity, were com 
pared, as equal, to the Homeric ones, "the tenth Muse” as de 
scribed in an epigram of the Anthologia Graeca attributed to 
Plato. 

Yet this is the moment to deal with a preliminary question: is 
it fair to include Sappho in a chapter dealing with homosexual 
love?The accusations for 'sapphism' and 'lesbianism’, 
made against the poetess in the Antiquity, are, according 
to numerous Hellenists and historians, pure slander." 

What is the meaning of all this? Even the scholars who tend 
to consider homosexuality as a ma jor social phenomenon in an 
cient Greece, hesitate in calling Sappho homosexual, although 
the rest of people do so, without even caring to prove it. This is a 
typical example of something being considered as true, only be 
cause that is the general feeling about it. 
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There is a simple test one can make to find out how many in 
valid myths of this kind concerning ancient Greece are widely 
spread. Just ask ten persons to tell you in which rhapsody of the 
Iliad Homer describes the Trojan horse and the fall of Troy. 
With a few exceptions, almost everyone will choose one rhap 
sody, since everyone is convinced that the Iliad ends with the fall 
of Troy. Yet, the Iliad’s final scene is the one between Achilles 
and Priam. 

Mr. Vassilis Lazanas, Ph.D in the University of Tubingen in 
Germany, writes in his book Ancient Greek epigram poets of 
the Aegean (Athens 1995, page 170): 

“A major issue, related to the poetess’ morals and 
personality, is her relationship with the circle of female disciples 
she had in Mytilene (...) Strabo says about her: ‘Sappho was 
such an admirable creature; we have never known so far any 
other woman who could be, even remotely, compared to her as 
far as the poetic grace is concerned’, while, on the other hand, 
many writers, especially Christians, are more than unequivocal 
as to her morals. Tatianus, for example, proclaims that Sappho 
‘is a slut, a sex maniac prostitute who makes poetry out of her 
own lewdness’. 

Yet, during these last decades the question has been 
seriously and insistently examined by distinguished scholars, 
such as F.C. Welcker and others. Their studies conclude as 
follows: girls taking part to Sappho’s circle came from different 
areas of Lesvos and even from outside the island. This circle was 
obviously not some School for music, poetry and dance; nor 
was it a circle devoted to worshiping Aphrodite. It is most 
probable that these girls were gathering there to concentrate on 
learning music and dance, on reading and reciting poetry, on 
teaching good manners and so on. Let us also not forget that, in 
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Lesvos, social structure and morals were completely different 
from the rest of Greece. Women were emancipated, at least to a 
certain point. Mytilene civilisation was of a high level, at this 
age. and girls’ education was considered important and 
necessary. So, the question of Sappho's relationship to the girls 
who were frequenting her house must be examined through this 
particular aspect, and not on the basis of irresponsible and 
untrustworthy information or of scandal insinuations the 
comical poets did. It is, after all. almost certain that the poetry 
Sappho wrote, describing and inspired by the relation she had 
with her disciples as well as the relation they had with each 
other, would be misinterpreted. When Sappho expresses her 
emotions about being separated from a girl who gets married 
and leaves the 'circle’, when she describes admiringly the 
beauty of a friend, when she speaks with delight about how close 
she feels to another one, she couldn’t help being misunderstood 
and calumniated by those who tended to be suspicious for their 
own reasons (political). Hut there is not a single word in her 
poems to be read as a hint to lesbian love.” 

So. what do we know for certain about Sappho? 

First, she was agreat poetess whose works were unfortunate 
ly lost during the 11th century A.C., when they were thrown to 
fire, along with the works of Alcaeus. Lyrical poetry was, obvi 
ously. too 'daring’ for the barbarian taste of the Middle Ages. 

We then know that, though she was exceptionally praised by 
several ancient writers, she was also accused, by several others, 
of being homosexual, especially after the Hellenistic years, that 
is, centuries after her death. 

This accusation made more than one ancient writer willing 
to defend her. 

Lucianus in particular felt this need and wrote Calumniae non 
tenere credendum, that is, "I low not to trust easily the calumny”. 
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in order to help readers understand why Sappho, the tenth Muse, 
was unjustly accused of “having indecent friendships”. 

The Suidas lexicon uses the same terms, "Xaciqdj, diafiolrjv 
ecjxt uiaxgdg (filing". 

Another lexicographer, Hesychius from Alexandria, says that 
“ahiag ti%ov axonovg ai and Aeofiov ”, that is “to the women 
of Lesvos were addressed unfounded accusations”. 

It is obvious that Sappho was a major surprise to the ancient 
Greeks who were deeply impressed with her. She was a super 
star. 

Plutarch compares her with Anacreon and expresses his pro 
found admiration to both of them by saying that when their po 
ems are sung he is ashamed of even touching his glass. 

We understand then why Sappho was a victim of false accu 
sation. In an extremely conservative society, where a free 
woman should remain silent in her house, Sappho was repre 
senting the shocking model of a talented and independent 
woman. And, what was even more provoking, as I believe, she 
was experiencing a ‘lover loved one’ relationship with the girls 
who attended her school. This was really high treason to ancient 
Greeks. 

As I have already explained, men only could have a lover 
that is, a mentor and educator, since they were the only ones to 
become citizens and, consequently, needed to be initiated in 
every aspect of the city’s life. 

Women could not have such a privilege because it was no 
necessary to them. That is why Sappho was so shocking and why 
she became an easy prey to false accusations. 

Christianity undoubtedly contributed to this. The new reli 
gion gained ground by promising to eliminate ancient Greek 
corruption. A homosexual Sappho was a convenient example 
for the believers to repudiate and her shockingly libertarian 
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texts were ideal for destruction. This ensured also the possibility 
for anybody to say w hatever they wanted against her, since her 
poems could not be evoked to refute them. 

But, there is another amazing thing we know about this so 
called lesbian poetess and it concerns the way she died. 

She actually committed suicide, by throwing herself out of a 
cliff in the island of Lefkada, in the Ionian Sea; she did so be 
cause her love, Faon from Mytilene, left her and that broke her 
heart. Yes, the world's 'most famous lesbian' killed herself out 
of love frustration. 

Suidas' lexicon: 

«.. Zu.~rqo> Aeoftia ex Mvxdtjvtjg, ycdxQia, aver/ ()i eooj- 
xa 0da)vog xov Mvxdijvaiov ex xov Aevxdxov xuxejiovxo)- 
aev eavxrjv» 


“Sappho was a poetess from Mytilene, in the island of 
Lesvos, and she threw herself from the island of Lefkada be 
cause of her love for Faon.” 

This particular love story was much known among the an 
dent writers, which explains how the compilers of the Suidas 
lexicon found the relevant information. Athenaeus, for in 
stance, says the Sappho’s love for the beautiful Faon was 
‘jreQi|}6i|Toc\ “famous”. 

So. to strengthen my point that some searchers, either delib 
erately or out of carelessness, perpetuate some cliches by mis 
interpreting the texts, let me use another example, which Mrs 
AnnaTziropoulou was the first to draw to our attention. 

A certain Yves Battistini wrote a book about Sappho pub 
lished by Papadimas editions in 19%. In pages 41 42 he men 
tions a quatrain of Anacreon which is said to have been written 
for Sappho: 
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« C 'H(Yearly ydg art evrixrov 
Aeofiov, rrjv/uev i/xrjv xo/irjv, 

Xevxrj yctg, xarapie/icperai, 

Jigdg (Yd/J.ov uvd yduxn». 

This epigram seems to me more than explicit. 

“She who comes from Lesvos, the island of the well born, 
scorns my white hair and giggles for someone else”. 

I want to draw your attention to the last verse which Mr. Bat 
tistini translates as follows: 

“Someone else is the object of her desire: a girl” 

You understand, of course, that this ‘translation’ is every 
thing but an exact one. Mr. Battistini creates verses of his own. 
Who can check what he writes by referring to the original epi¬ 
gram? Only a few people actually can. The rest are sentenced to 
the darkness of ignorance. 

I have just proved, beyond any doubt, as I believe, that the 
idea we have about Sappho is far from being accurate. But, 
strong financial interests do not want anymore this image to 
change, no matter how false and unreal it is for Sappho. Lesbian 
unions from all over the world, as I learn, constantly promote 
Eressos of Lesvos, as their birthplace and urge their sympathi 
sers to visit it on their vacation. 

The truth, however, has to be spoken, regardless of the inter 
ests at stake. 
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ALCEBIADES 


A lcebiades is one of the personalities that have been repea 
tedly presented as partisans of homosexuality. 

He was son of Cleinias and nephew of Pericles and marked 
the Athenian history of the 5 l " century B.C. It became apparent 
that he would be a major trouble to the citizens of Athens from 
his early youth. Plutarch relates many incidents having him as a 
protagonist, the following being the most characteristic. 

Timon the Misanthrope, an Athenian who hated deeply his 
fellow citizens, was once in the market place, but not gloomy 
and silent, as he used to be, whenever compelled to be among 
them for his business. That day, on the contrary, he was walking 
smiling and high spirited... 

Everyone present was watching him trying to figure out the 
reason of his good mood. They saw him then approaching the 
young Alcebiades, kissing him and saying “I am glad to meet the 
man who will cause the greatest calamities to the Athenians!” 

It was also said that Greece could not have borne two per 
sonalities of such kind. 

So, this man. who was thought to be the most beautiful ado 
lescent and, later, the most handsome man of his age, is presen 
ted as bisexual. He is said to have had affairs with men or women 
according to his whims. But was that really true? 

When I first became involved with this question, some years 
ago, I was convinced that Alcebiades really had such inclina 
tions. References in ancient texts are, after all, numerous and al 
most unequivocal. Plutarch, Diodorus, Lysias and Plato have 
written about it, to mention only some writers. 

With the exception of Plato all writers present Alcebiades in 
rather dark colours. No one doubts his immense competence, 
but, as far as morals are concerned, he is considered as the worst 
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specimen of man. So. in his case homosexuality is not just an as 
pect of a normal person's life, but mostly a naturally immoral 
sexual choice of an impudent man. Let me put things in a differ 
ent, clearer way: in the 4"' century B.C., whatever feature was 
attributed to Alcebiades was by no means an example to imi 
tate, but only to avoid. The facts should confirm that. 

As a descendant of a noble Athenian family, Alcebiades took 
immediately part, once being of age, in the city’s politics and 
met with success. By the end of the first period of the Pelopon 
nesian War, with the signing of the Nician treaty, and when 
Cleon died in Amphipolis, Alcebiades became chief of the De 
mocratic Party. 

It is obvious, since the very beginning, that he is too compe 
tent but also too ambitious. This uniquely charming man could 
very easily make keen friends, if not followers, and sworn ene 
mies. 

While trying to distinguish himself, he will make his fellow 
citizens forget Pericles’ most precious political advice, to avoid 
undertaking distant campaigns, and will convince them to en 
gage in the biggest campaign of this war, against Sicily. He will 
take the lead of it, along with Nicias and Lamachus, bearing the, 
never given before in the history of Athens, title of ‘general em 
peror’ (meaning a general with exceptional authority). 

But, once the campaign began, his political opponents 
seized the occasion to accuse him of what was a random event, 
the cutting of the Hermae (pillars surmounted by busts of the 
god Hermes used in ancient Athens as signposts). Using a cheap 
procedural and political artifice, they left him part without be 
ing judged in a proper trial and taking with him as comrades in 
arms all his supporters. Then, they called him back to appear in 
court. 

Alcebiades was aware of the fact that they would undoubted 
ly kill him, if he went back, since all his political friends would be 
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away and that, according to the legal system of Athens, could 
mean even sentence to death. So, he escaped and made the one 
move that would tarnish his life through the centuries. He took 
refuge in the great rival city, Sparta, where he managed to re 
verse the course of the Peloponnesian war by using his infinite 
charm as well as his many abilities. 

Until that point Athenians and their allies were actually pre 
vailing. But from that moment on, and thanks to their ruin in Si 
cily, the fortification of Dekeleia and the building of an entire 
Spartan fleet due to Persian financing, all of which happened at 
ter Alcebiades’ moves and counsel, Athens lost gradually her 
power until its definite defeat in 404 B.C. In the meanwhile, 
however, Alcebiades managed to return to his city, be re elected 
as general and, finally, get sentenced once again. As the first 
Athenian alliance falls apart, along with the dream of the hege 
mony, he offers the perfect scape goat to his fellow citizens. 

Alcebiades will be executed by the satrap Pharnavazos in the 
house where he lived with the courtesan Timandra who even 
gave him a child. 

His appeal to women obtained him a great many conquests. 
Among others he even seduced the wife of the Spartan king 
Agis, Timaea, and had a son with her, Leotychides, who, later, 
became king for a short period. 

He was certainly one of a kind... 

But to return to our real interest, I believe that the accusa 
tions-they are presented as such of Alcebiades homosexual re 
lationships during his adolescence are not true. You will ask, of 
course, where I found my reasoning when so many ancient writ 
ers portray him as a shameless lewd. 

First of all, Thucydides, the most reliable author of this peri 
od, never makes the slightest allusion of this kind on his behalf. 
Being Alcebiades’ contemporary, it would be strange enough 
for Thucydides not to make a reference to this subject, while 
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many of the posterity took it almost for granted. Did this image 
of him emerge after his death, in the defeated Athens, where 
every one was putting the blame of the ruin on him? 

I think I have the most eloquent proof of that. Thucydides 
describes in his history (book 3, chapter 53) the many ruses his 
enemies used to ensure testimonies against him, in order to stop 
him from acquiring absolute power, after he has been elected 
‘general emperor’. Still, they could not have achieved their goal 
without the ‘accidental’ event of the cutting of the Hermae.This 
enabled the opening of an enquiry for the alleged mocking of the 
Eleusis’ Mysteries committed by Alcebiades and his friends. 

But, the big question is the following: since Alcebiades was 
living so dissolute a life, since he was supposed to change con 
stantly male partners, since he was accused of so many things, 
why wasn’t he sued according to the law for unchastity, the very 
same Aeschines would invoke to manage Timarchus’ convic 
tion? 

This law, as Aeschines says, was in force since the age of 
Solon, several years before the time in which Alcebiades lived. 
One could, of course, claim that Aeschines is lying and falsely at 
tributing the law to Solon only to give further authority to his 
accusation. But the verses 876 880 of the comedy Equites 
(Knights) of Aristophanes clearly refer to this law. fully in force 
in 424 B.C., when this comedy was written. 

So, since this law was valid when Alcebiades was living his 
debauched life, it should have been easier for his rivals to have 
him convicted. It was offering a much better accusation than the 
extravagant and obviously artificial one they finally used. The 
latter was, after all, found to be false a few years later and those 
who had made it up were sentenced to death and executed (see 
Plutarch, Vitae..., Alcibiades. XIX, XX, XXI) 

In Symposium Plato tries to seize the opportunity to exo 
nerate Socrates from any accusation of illicit sexual intercourse 
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with his loved ones. This accusation was also presented in the 
Apologia, where Socrates says he was charged with the corrup 
tion of the youths. 

Plato, then, uses Alcebiades as the most handsome of 
Socrates pupils and feels he can easily portray him expressing 
lewd desires for Socrates without fearing to shock his readers 
who hate Alcebiades anyway. 

Plato, Symposium XXXIII, XXXIV: 

«'Oq& ze ydg on Zioxgazt/g igatzixcbg didxeizai zibv 
xaXdtv, xai del jzegi zovzovg ion xai ixjzenXrfxzai... ’E.-zeidij 
ydg ovv, ib avdgeg, o ze Xvyvog dneofltjxei xai at jzaideg eig(D 
tjoav, edo^e fioi ygijvai firjdev JioixiXXeiv ngdg avxov, dXX' 
iXevOegcog ebieiv a fioi iddxei. Kai ebzov xivtjoag avxov Zib- 
xgazeg, xatievdeig; 

Ov drjza, >] (Yog. 

OioOa ovv a pun dedoxzai; 

Ti (idXuJxa; eqtj. 

Zv ifioi doxeig, t)v d' iycb, iuov igaozrjg d^iog yeyovevai 
fiovog, xai /uoi cpaivei oxveivfivtfodfjvai ngdg fie. ’Eyut de 
oiniuoi iyoj- jzdvv dvorjzov rfyovpai eivai ooi fit) ov xai 
zovzo yiigiQeodai xai eizi dXXo ij zijg oitoiag zfjg ififjg deoio 
if zdtv qiXcov zcbv ifubv. ’Efioi fiev ydg ovdev iozi Jigeofivze- 
gov zov utg 6 zi fteXxioxov ifie yeveoOav zovzov de oiuaifioi 
ovXXtjjzzoga ovdeva xvgubzegov eivai oov• iyio dt) zoiovzio 
dvdgi jzoXi’ fidXXov dv, fit] yagi^dfievog aioyvvoifitfv zovg 
qgoviuovg, ij yagitgdfievog zovg zenoXXovg xai dqgovag. 

Kai ovzog dxovoagfidXa eigatvixutg xai ocpodga eavzov 
ze xai ehoObzivg eXegev ut qiXe AXxifhddt], xivdvveveig zat 
dvzi ov qavXog eivai, ei'jteg dXtfdij zvyydvei ovza d Xeyeig 
jzegi iuov, xaizig eoz’iv ifioi dvvafug ditjg dv ov yevoio dfiei- 
viov. Afiifyavov zoi xdXXog dgibtjg dv iv ifioi xai zrjg jxaga 
ooi evfiogqiagndfinoXv diaqegov eidtj, xaOogcbv avzo xoi- 
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vibouoOui rt ftoi imxetQelg xui dXXulguodui xaXXog dvxi 
xdXXovg, ovx okiyco fiov jiXtovtxxtlv diavoel, uXX'dvxi dd- 
fyfguXdfdtiuv xuXibvxxdodai trrr/ytgtig, xui xa> dvxi //grata 
XuXxeitDvJ diafieifieaOai voelg... floirjoavTog de drj xuvxu 
tfior, ovzog xooovxov Ttegieyeverd rt xui xaxecfQdvrjoev xui 
xuxtytXuotv xijge/ttjg(dgug xui dfigioev... t v yug tort, fid Ot- 
ovg, fid Otug, odd tv jitQizxdxtQOV xuxudtdugdi/xwg dvt- 
otijv iitxd IdoxQdxovg, if tifitxu nuxQog xudrjvdov ij ddtX- 

<pof) JTQtoftvXtQOV». 

"You see Socrates in love with beautiful boys whom he ap 
proaches to admire Then my friends, as the oil lamp had 
fainted and the slaves were out of the house, I thought it was the 
proper time to speak to him bluntly about my intentions. So I 
pushed him and asked him: 

Socrates, are you asleep? 

Of course not, he replied. 

Do you know what I was thinking about? 

F.xactly what? he said. 

I believe that you have proved to be the most deserving 
lover of mine, but you seem to me hesitating to show this to me. 
I for myself have the following intentions: I find it silly not to 
make this favour to you as well as any other, even if it was my 
fortune or my friends that you should ask me. There is nothing 
more important to me than to become perfect; yet, I could not 
find myself a better help in this (than you). So, if I didn't give 
myself to such a man, I would feel more shame in front of the 
wise men than I would have felt in front of the silly crowd, had 1 
given myself to him. 

And he said to me in his characteristically ironic style after 
having heard what 1 had said: 

Alcebiades, my dear friend, you do seem smart enough, if 
what you say about me is true, and if there is really a force with 
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in me that could make you a better person. Then, you could see 
in me a beauty that cannot be spoken in words, by far superior 
to your, exterior, beauty. So, if you want to communicate with 
me, because you discern this interior beauty, and to exchange 
your beauty for mine, you do have in mind to take not a small 
advantage of me, since you are trying to exchange illusory 
beauty for the real one, and in reality you are asking gold in ex 
change for cupper... 

And while I was doing all these, he remained untouched and 
looked down on and made a fun of and offended my beauty... I 
swear to all the gods and goddesses that I woke up by Socrates’ 
side as if I had slept side by side with my father or my elder 
brother.” 

This extract is from the last part of Plato’s work, where the 
author really achieves most of his goals. 

It is obvious, once again, that the words egaoTtjg (lover) and 
igatfievog (loved boy) have nothing to do with sexual inter 
course, but are related only to intellectual, interior communica 
tion. This is made clear since Socrates is openly presented as the 
lover of many boys; yet, when provoked by an immorally eager 
of his loved ones to reveal his intentions by sleeping with him, 
he turns down his proposals and tries to advise him, to direct 
him to explore his inner world. 

Curiously enough, in this very work where Plato is widely 
thought to approve homosexuality, probably by those who did 
not even bother to read it, he does quite the opposite by refuting 
at the same time all the false accusations made against his 
teacher. 

Remember that, although Socrates categorically and even 
scornfully rejects Alcebiades’ advances, all through the text he 
is referred to as Alcebiades’ lover. This is another proof that 
these terms do not describe sexual intercourses. No matter how 
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A man holds the head of his friend vomiting. Even this scene is thought to hide 
' latent homosexual feelings”. 
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hard this seems to be for us to understand it, the texts leave us 
with no doubt. 

To conclude, all references to Alcebiades being supposedly 
homosexual come from writers who lived after him and evident 
ly aimed to mud slinging him. If they were true, his prosecutors 
would have had an easy job to do. Since they had to forge false 
accusations, there simply was nothing blameworthy in his atti 
tude. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT 





PHILIP II 

ALEXANDER III THE GREAT 


B y the time I first wrote this book, I had decided to have just 
a tew pages dedicated to Alexander the Great; for the sim 
pie reason that there is not one serious writer who leaves the 
slightest allusion for Alexander having such inclinations. There 
ought, however, to be a relevant, though short, answer to the, 
widely spread in our own country, opinion, that Alexander was 
homosexual; just to mend the harm distortion had done to this 
as to many other subjects. To be plain and clear, I have to say 
that both pr. Dover and Mr. Siamakis (although one’s level can 
not match the other’s) are categorical when referring to 
Alexander; the former insists on having not a single convincing 
proof on the subject, the latter is even more assertive: Alexan 
der was by no means homosexual. 

Under normal circumstances a book about homosexuality 
should not include a chapter on Alexander the Great. But an in 
cident, which took place in our country a few years ago and 
made me really furious, gave me the spark. 

A former coach of the Olympiakos football club, Mr. Diaman 
topoulos strongly disagreed with some of his players and said in a 
radio interview: “I come from Macedonia and I will have their 
heads just in the way Alexander the Great used to do it.” 

The following day one of these players, Mr. Skartados, said 
in another interview: “Mr Diamantopoulos should rather be 
careful, because Alexander was not only a great general; he was 
also a great pansy”. 

Then, the press in its whole reacted by saying: “Mr.Skarta 
dos should be ashamed of insulting his coach in this way!” But 
no one spared a word for Alexander the Great. Everyone ac 
cepted resignedly that he was a pansy! 
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Trying to protest we sent a letter to the sports newspaper “O 
Filathlos”, which had since the beginning covered the whole sto 
ry, only to receive an answer with the following general idea: 
“Do not make such a fuss about it, everybody knows that 
Alexander was not ashamed of it; after all, Plutarch confirms 
too." I need not say that those who wrote the letter didn’t have 
the courtesy to quote the exact lines of Plutarch in order to en 
able us to share their knowledge. 

Still, this incident is not unique. If you visit the relevant, 
mainly foreign, sites in the Web ( HYPERLINK "http:// 
www.gayheroeus.com"www.gayheroeus.com for example) 
you will find Alexander listed in the top ten of the most famous 
homosexuals. It is understandable for those who have an inte 
rest to present things in a way that permits them to share a frac 
tion of Alexander’s glory. 

But what about us? For how long are we going to remain in 
active? 

Things got even worse since this book’s first edition. Two 
more major incidents of this kind arrived. They will unfortu 
nately not be the last ones. A definite answer must then be gi 
ven. That is why I have decided to give a thorough analysis of the 
questions relevant to Alexander and his father Philip. 

It was a congress held in Thessalonica at the beginning of Oc 
tober 2002 and organised by the Society of Studies for the Ae 
mos Peninsula in the Society of Macedonian studies Congress 
room that made me include Philip in this analysis. Among the 
various announcements concerning important issues there 
were three, made by three individuals who presented them 
selves as professors and claimed having proof that Philip's mur 
der in 336 B.C had to do with his homosexual relationships! 

The saddest thing about it is that, in contrast to other really 
important ones, this announcement was the only one to be fully 
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covered by the media which created the, false, impression of a 
congress exclusively dedicated to this question. Articles such as 
“Magic, homosexuality and murders in Philip’s court" occupied 
several days before the Athens newspapers' pages (while, in the 
same time, a most important congress about the “Uninterrupt 
ed habitation of the Greek country since ( )()(X) B.C” organised 
by the Aegean University and held in Rhodes didn't attract their 
attention at all, despite the proof it supplied for the Greeks be 
ing indigenous in this geographical area). 

The situation made several citizens of Thessalonica, right 
fully to my opinion, furious and caused their energetic, but 
not at all violent, as it was falsely sustained, intervention. 
During the third day’s session, presided by pr. E.Mikroyan 
nakis, journalist Kyriakos Velopoulos entered the room hold 
ing my book and asked one of the intervenients, Mr. Badian, 
(the two others being Mr. Augden and Mrs Mortensen) to 
read aloud some extracts from ancient writers relevant to this 
subject. 

What followed can only be qualified as pandemonium. Peo 
pie outside the room strongly disapproved of the congress’ par 
ticipants and organisers; the scenes reported by the TV. cam 
eras were, no doubt, unpleasant. But this intervention also 
brought important details onto the light. Only one out of the 
three introducers, Mr Badian, turned out to be professor of the 
Harvard University, while the other two were mere scientific 
contributors. Then, Mr. Badian, the so called specialist of Greek 
history, who used to participate in congresses of the Former Yu 
goslavian Republic of Macedonia about ancient Macedonia, re 
vealed in front of the cameras that he could not read the ancient 
writers from the original Greek text and was, hence, using only 
English translations. And, what was really crucial, he possessed 
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This scene, probably portraying wrestlers, was also thought to be a homose 
xual one. 
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none of the new evidence (new texts supposedly found in pa 
pyri) he had insinuated having. 

Those who protested were severely critisised by numerous 
Greek professors and journalists of major newspapers (mainly 
responsible for the ridiculous coverage of the story the previous 
days). I strongly feel I must express my support to those who 
had the courage to defend by this protest their inheritance, as all 
people who respect themselves do all over the world. Historical 
personalities who are perceived as national symbols cannot be 
insulted in the name of any academic freedom. Just imagine the 
reactions raised by an intervenient who would go to Tel Aviv, 
invited by Israeli authorities, to speak about Abraham’s ... ho 
mosexuality. I le simply wouldn't have survived. 

There is no need for such speculations, after all. In Septem 
ber 2002, according to the international and Hellenic press, a 
Scottish professor was about to prove in an imminent congress, 
in London, that queen Victoria was homosexual. Once the con 
gress' organisers were informed of his intentions, they simply 
cancelled his invitation. What was more serious, soon after that, 
and because of an insignificant pretext, he was fired by his 
University. 

Was there not any academic freedom involved? Of course 
there was, but it was not more important than the respect due to 
national history and symbols, which cannot be tarnished just to 
ensure one's reputation. Especially, since this kind ofaccusa 
tion. promoted to the range of a scandal by the media, is very 
difficult to be scientifically refuted. There is always enough 
room in the media for a libel, but never for the answer to it. 

So we are confronted to a new problem, coming practically 
out of nowhere: Philip’s reputation is tarnished. Why then 
should we be the only ones to allow such provocation against 
our ancestors? No one of the professors who condemned the re 
actions to that announcement did explain this to us; nor did they 
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condemn any of the media which gave the whole issue such co 
verage. They are really worthy of their pay. 

What I am saying is this: Mr. Radian of Harvard of the Uni 
ted States should first find answers to why Americans have com 
mined so many crimes through the last centuries (Indian’s 
genocide, supporting dictatorships all over the world) and then 
turn to Philip. Then, we can argue about academic freedom. 

But it was the Greek organisers who ought to be more care 
ful, since the congress, where Philip and Alexander were pre 
sented as homosexuals, wasn't taking place in Australia or in 
the United States, but in Thessalonica. Unfortunately, history 
and politics cannot be dissociated from each other, whether we 
want it or not. Let us, at least, do not make things easier for 
those who have interest in lowering historical personalities such 
as Philip and Alexander. 

Back to our subject, I can only qualify the accusations made 
against Philip (to follow the chronological order) as nonsense. I 
allow such terms to myself, although they don’t correspond to 
this book’s style, because, during the 2339 years that have 
passed from his death to our era, no one ever dared to describe 
him like this. 

Even the most weak in history student knows Philip’s soft 
spot for women, which, according to ancient writers drove him 
to seven marriages, countless affairs and a considerable number 
of, legitimate and illegitimate, children. Even Ptolemy of Lagos 
is thought to be Alexander’s brother, born from a different 
mother. 

I repeat that such a hint was never made either by an ancient 
or by a modern writer who studied questions about Philip. On 
the contrary, we do know that, out of concern for Alexander’s 
continence (which would be further explained), his father deci 
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ded one night along with his mother Olympias, to send a beauti 
lul concubine (Callixeina) to Alexander's room to inflame him 
sexually, so that they would not worry anymore. 

Athenaeus from Naucratis, Deipnosophistae, X,45: 

«'leQtovv/iog re iv r alg 'EmoxoXaig (Fr. 10 Hill) 0£O(pga- 
otov q ijot Atytiv on ’AXt^avdgog ovx t v duxtiro Jigog xa 
dxpgodioia. 'OXvfimddog yovv xai mtguvaxXivdorjg uvxw 
KaXXi^eivuv xr/v OexxaXrjv exaigav jixgixaXXEOxdxrjv 
ovoav, ovvEidoxog xovxo xai xov <PiXuvtov (svXafiovvxo 
yag /irj yvvvig tnj), JtoXXaxig fjxsi uvxfj xov AXe^avdgov 
ovyyEveodui» 

“Ieronymus in his letters reports Theophrastus’ saying that 
Alexander wasn't inclined to sexual pleasure. Olympias sent, 
then, Callixeina, the very beautiful courtesan from Thessaly, to 
his bed. Philip was also informed of this, as they both feared 
Alexander becoming effeminate, and they both asked him se 
veral times to sleep with her.” 

This extract is most revealing, as to this book's sub ject. For it 
shows Philip having homosexuality for something bad, since he 
thought (like any father of any age) of his son having such inch 
nation as an insult to his honour. He couldn't have been some 
thing he feared and despised. 

It is also revealing of the dominating views of the whole era, 
which some people are trying to present as a paradise for homo 
sexuals. If that was the case why Philip and Olympias were so 
worried? Obviously, because it was a total disgrace to have a son 
who was homosexual, that is, according to the word used in the 
text, (yvvvig), effeminate, womanish, weak; especially when 
you live in a society of worriers, like the Macedonians, you are 
their king and this 'womanish' son is your heir! 
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But what is most revealing in this extract is the image it 
draws of Alexander himself. The idea of a shameless lewd is not 
compatible with the continence he showed. The very same he 
showed in every aspect of life, as Plutarch reported to us, the 
one it made him, once he saw Roxanne, ask her immediately to 
marriage, for he didn’t want to take her before and have her thus 
dishonoured. 

What was then the source evoqued by the ‘professors’ to sus 
tain their conception of Phillip’s sexual preferences? It was a 
text of Diodorus Sicilus, already known to the scholars, which 
gives a certain piece of information about Philip’s assassina 
tion. 

Diodorus Sicilus, Bibliotheca historica, VI,93 94: 

llavoaviag ijv to fiev yevog Maxediov ex rfjg 'OgeoTidog 
xaXov/tevrjg, r ov de(laoiXeujgoojfiauxfvXag xai did to xdX- 
Xog epilog yeyovibg tov (PiXinnov. orTogdgbhv i mo xovfiaoi- 
Xecog dyanoo/ievov eeegov Flavoaviav dfiibvi'fiov eaveio 
dveidunixolg ngdg avrdv dygr]aaTo Xoyoig, cprja ag dvdgd- 
yvvov tivai xai lovg tojv [iovXouivtov egooxag t Touuog 
ngoodeyeoOai. 6 de tijv ex TtjgXoidogiag vfigiv ovx eveyxag 
to uev jiagov xaxeouijntjoev, \ AttuXu) de Tin tojv cpiloov em- 
xoivujodfievog negi tojv uiXXovtojv nguTTeutiai exovotajg 
xai Jiagadol-ajg eumov ex tov 'Q]v /i exeoTtjoev. ue f dXiy ag 
ydg ijutgagTov <PiXinnov ngdg FIXevgiav tov TdjvIXXrgubv 
(iaoiXea diayojvi'Qouevov ngd tov fiauiXecog Tag an da ag 
Tag (pegofievag enaindvnXt/ydg avede^aTO tuj idiip outturn 
xai tit Ti/XXagt v. diafiorjdeiotjg de Ti'jg ngd^eiog o ui vA rra- 
Xog, eigiuv novel; avXtjgxai noXv dvvafievtovnaga tuj fiaoi- 
Xel, ixdXeaev eni delnvov tov Flavoaviav xai noXvv etiqo- 
gtjoag axgaxov nagedooxev ainov to odjfia Toig dgeioxd- 
fioig eig vftgiv xai nagoiviav eTaigixtjv. d de dvavrjipag ex 
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rt]g jiithjg xai tj'j tov oibiiaTog vfigei jctgiaXyrjg yevojievog 
tov A ttoXov xaTrjyogrjotv eni tov (iaodeiog. 6 de <Pduuiog 
jiaowgvvOt] ut v ini xtj nagavojiiq. t fjg ngd^tiog, did de rijv 
jtgog 'AtxuXov oixeiinrjxa xai tijv tig to Jiagov avxovXQ> t- 
av ovx ifloidexo fuoonovtjgelv. >)v yag 6 ''Axxakog Ttjg utv 
imya/irjdeiatjg yvvuixdg vnd tov flaadecug KkeonaTgag 
ddtd<pu)ovg, em de Trjg JigoaJieoiaXfiivrjg dvvufiecag eig r//v 
Aoiav oxgaTtjydg JiQoxtxtigiOfievog, ev di Toig TioXtjxixolg 
dymoiv dvdgeiog. diontg 6 fiaodevg Jigavvai jiovkdut vog 
tov fJuvaaviov t rjv ejri Tib Jiddti yeyevrjfievrjv dixuiav 
dgyrjv diogedg agtokdyovg djiiveiutv avTip xai xind r?)v 
(HOfiUTOipidaxtav ngofjyev avxov ivTutojg. 6 di flavouring 
d[iexd8exov (pvXaxxiov ti/v dgyrjv icmevde jirj jidvov Jiagd 
tov mjdgavTog Xafitiv Tiuiogiav, dXXd xai Jtagd tov in) ti- 
juogovvTog avTip ovvtJttXdfttTo...» 

“There was a certain Pausanias, Macedonian, from the city 
called Orestis. He was one of the king’s guards and a favourite 
one because of his beauty. But when he saw the king having 
sympathy for another Pausanias, with the same name as he. he 
insulted him [the first Pausanias insulted the second Pausanias, 
not Philip) by saying that he was a hermaphrodite who eagerly 
accepts everyone's love. The latter, though he could not suffer 
this insult, remained silent for a while; then, he confided in one 
of his friends, Attalus, what he had in mind, and committed sui 
cide in a spectacular way. A few days after that, w hen Philip was 
fighting Pleurias, the king of Illyria, this [second] Pausanias 
stood in front of him and received on his own body every blow 
destined to the king and, thus, died. 

When this incident became widely known Attalus, being one 
of the most influential persons in Philip’s court, invited the first 
Pausanias to dinner and after having served to him a consider 
able quantity of wine, he consigned him unconscious to the mule 
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drivers (dgeaHcdfioig in the ancient text )to drink and treat him 
lewdly (tig vfigiv xai jtagotvtav eraigaetjv). When Pausanias 
[the first one] regained consciousness and realised his having 
been humiliated, he was deeply grieved and accused Attalus in 
front of the king. Philip got really angry with the roughness of 
this deed, but didn't want to punish Attalus by that time, because 
he was a member of his family and a useful one by that time. At 
talus was a nephew of Philip’s second wife, Cleopatra, and, be 
cause of his courage in battle, he had been elected general of the 
first armed force to be sent in Asia. For these reasons, the king, 
trying to soothe Pausanias’ rightful indignation, gave him great 
presents and invested him with extra honours in his guard. 

Pausanias’ indignation, though, remained unappeased and 
he was yearning to avenge not only upon the abuser, but also 
upon the one who didn’t want to punish him.” 

Pausanias, according to Diodorus, murdered Philip for that 
reason. This text does not mention Philip to be homosexual. He 
had spotted one of his many guards for his beauty (Aristotle was 
saying that “beauty is the best letter of recommendation” ac 
cording to Diogenes Laertius). Then, he spotted another guard, 
and the first one, wanting to insult the second, without any 
proof, accused him of having lustful desires for Philip. He obvi 
ously wanted to eliminate this rival in order not to loose the po 
sitions he was dreaming about. 

Do not overlook the fact that this accusation was so degra 
ding that the accused killed himself in such a way as to show to 
everyone how brave he was. He saved his king’s life in battle, 
taking all the blows destined for him to prove that he was not on 
ly a man, but a hero, and, by no means, womanish, to remember 
Athenaeus’ text. 

This extract also confirms what we have already said about 
the meaning of the verb exaigd) and the relevant Athenian law. 
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This kind of hubris, as designed in the ancient text, has nothing 
to do with money, it is no prostitution, but just an unnatural 
intercourse between men. It is obvious that Pausanias didn't go 
with the mule drivers for money; he didn't even go at his own 
will. He was deeply insulted by the lewdness of this act, which 
was so humiliating that royal presents and honours, destined to 
appease him and convince him to go on with his life, meant 
nothing to him. To repair the severe damage done to his honour, 
he ends up murdering the king since he holds him for responsible 
of the impunity of those who wronged him. 

Had he truly had a sexual relationship with Philip, he would 
not have felt so insulted. And. had the king had an affair with ei 
ther of them, he would have punished those who harmed his 
partner. But he only had sympathy for both of them. Maybe, 
when he found out by Attalus the accusations the first Pausanias 
made against the second, he was offended himself and thought 
that the punishment, thought cruel, was what the accuser really 
deserved. Attalus was, after all. his actual favourite, neither for 
his beauty nor for any other reason, but because he was the clo 
ser relative of his beloved Cleopatra. 

He even had a quarrel with Alexander about Attalus, in a 
well known episode, shortly after his marriage to Cleopatra. He 
was so much in love with her at the time that he didn’t want to 
displease her by punishing Attalus, which shows us quite the op 
posite of what the so called professors claimed. Philip was not 
the victim of homosexual affairs; on the contrary, he was so 
much in love with Cleopatra that, by not punishing Attalus as he 
should, he exposed himself to the rage of his future killer. 

The whole story clearly shows the loathing in which homo 
sexuality was held at the time, since the merest allusion of it lead 
one of the protagonists to suicide and the second one, ashamed 
of his humiliation, to the murder of his king. Doesn’t this prove 
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the treasure to be a hoax and justify the protest of the citizens of 
Thessaloniea? For, this simple and sensible reasoning unfortu 
nately did not find its place in the newspapers or the TV. What 
remained unquestionable, then, was the "new’ and ‘documen 
ted' theory about Philip being homosexual. 

Let us now turn to the dominating figure of these days, 
Alexander, the main subject of this chapter. I remind you. once 
again, that despite the repeatedly promoted idea, no scholar 
writing about homosexuality in ancient Greece has ever sus 
tained that he had such inclination. Then, what is all this fuss 
about? 

Unfortunately, Hollywood decided to make films about 
Alexander. This wouldn't necessarily be bad, if we hadn’t already 
seen the laughable presentations it did of our history. I will only 
remind you of the indescribable TV series about I leracles. 

Still, things are getting more serious when Alexander is in 
volved. Many movies are said to be in the making, yet, the first 
to come out is going to fashion the general tendency. And this 
first film presents Alexander as a Macedonian king, a barbarian 
butcher who conquered Greece only to be conquered by his 
‘boyfriend Hephaestion’s thighs’, as states the film's script pre 
sented in a major Australian magazine! 

I will not respond to the first two parts of this claim. Several 
renowned scholars have done it in a much extended way, it 
should take me another volume only to resume their conclu 
sions. To refute the third one though, I shall present all the evi 
dence we have to prevent the sacred image of Alexander from 
being so vulgarly insulted. 

I will not have anyone accusing me of racism against homo 
sexuals, as it often happens with almost everyone daring to 
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speak of such issues. I feel myself obliged, as an admirer and one 
of his posterity, to defend him. mostly because he was himself 
considering this accusation base and utterly insulting for him 
and had answered it in the most absolute way. I cannot leave 
unanswered those whom Alexander would have severely pun 
ished. if he was alive. 

To avoid the habitual sensational features I will only quote 
those extracts in which Alexander himself answers if he was 
lewd or not. womanish or homosexual: 

Plutarch. Moralia, About Alexander’s good fortune or argu 
ment about virtue A. 12: 

«’AXe^uvdgog de, <PtXo^evov xov xfjg TxagaXiag vjiuqxov 
ygu t/'avxog, on naigiv ho via ytyovev olog ovx uXXog a>gav 
xui tidog, xui nvv&uvo/ievov did nbv ygaftfiuxwv ti dvu- 
niiti/'i/, jxixgujg dvxeygaipev, w xdxiox’ dvdgwmvv, xi uoi 
TW jJWTt: toiovto ovveyvwg, ivu xoiarxuig ux xoXuxt votjg 
ijdovalg;» 

“When Philoxenus. ruler of the coast wrote to Alexander 
that there was a boy for whose beauty there was no match and 
asked him if he wanted to have it sent to him, Alexander wrote 
back to him and asked him in a severe tone: 'you, the foulest of 
all men, tell me when you have ever seen me involved in such 
dirty business, to try to flatter me with the promise of such 
pleasures?”. 

Plutarch, Vitae parallelae, Alexander, 22: 

«Ejiu dt (Pdd&vog 6 r dtv t:m Oidihnjg OTganjydg t : yga- 
ij'xv tivui muj aiml) Otddwgov nvu Tuquvxivov x/ovxu jku- 
dag (bvtovg dvo xrjv dijnv vmgqvtlg, xui nvvdavofievog, ti 
Tigiijxm, yu-Xtiiibg ivtyxwv ifiou noXXuxig ngog xovg cfiXovg 
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EQUJXlbV, Tt JlU)Jl()Tt 0lX6^tVOg (ttO'/OOV (IVTlI) (JVVtyVWXOjg 

xoiuvx'bvtidrj jrgo^tvojv xdtitjxai. Tov di (PiAd&vov avxbv 
iv imoxoXfj jioAAa Xoibogtjaag ixiXevatv avxolg qoQximg 
xov Oebdojgov tig tov oXedgov anoaxiXXtiv. ’EnejxXrj^e be 
xai ’Ayvajvi [veavixdig] ygay>avxi xcgog avxbv, oxi Koojiv- 
Xov / vtavumovj tvdoxiuovvf iv Kogivdu) (iovXtuu ngiant- 
vog a yaytiv jigog a vxov». 

"Philoxenus, the coast ruler, once wrote to him of a certain 
Theodorus from the city of Taras who had two beautiful boys 
for sale and asked him whether he wanted to buy them. Then, 
Alexander crying out furiously asked his friends whether he, 
Philoxenus, had ever heard of him having done anything base 
and dared to propose such shameful acts to him. And he wrote to 
him a letter, where he was cursing him and odering him to send 
Theodorus and his merchandise to hell. 

He responded in the same terms to young Agnon who of 
fered to buy a boy much talked about in Corinth. Crovylus, and 
sent him to Alexander.” 

There are, of course, those who say that Philoxenus wouldn’t 
have taken such an initiative, if he hadn't known something 
about Alexander's inclinations. But he just thought he could go 
on sending all kinds of presents he used to send to the court of 
the Great (Persian) king, in order to ensure the favour of the new 
king. 

This text speaks for itself and should be enough to prove that 
Alexander strongly disapproved of this habit. But, it is often 
necessary to assert the obvious. So, in the perspective of the 
coming films, some people proclaim that, according to ancient 
writers, Alexander was in fact homosexual. What a lie, when 
every ancient writer clearly states the opposite: unlikely his fa 
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ther, who was always giving in to his passions, Alexander was re 
markably temperate in everything. 

To understand the essence of this unique personality, let us 
go back to Plutarch. 

Plutarch, Vitae parallelae, Alexander, 21: 

«...rdg (YdXXag aiyuaXdnovg ogtov 6 'AXei-avdgog xdXXei 
xai fitytOti diatpegovoag, eXeye mui^tov tog eioiv dXyrjdoveg 
dfiuuTiov atnegotdeg. dvrtmdetxvv^evogdingogrrjv ideav 
ti)v ixtivtov to t fjg id tag iyxganiag xai otutfgoovvtjg xdX- 
Xog, djojitg dywyovg eixdvag dyaX^tartov jiagejit/ijTtv». 

“When Alexander was looking at the female captives who 
stood alone for their beauty and general appearance, he used 
to say, humoring, that they were a torture to his eyes. Hut he 
responded to their beauty with the splendour of his conti 
nence and he was sending them away, as if they were lifeless 
statues.” 

Plutarch, Moralia, About Alexander’s good fortune or 
argument about virtue, 9: 

«Ovxovv jigioTi] ukv >/ xfjg organ-tag vnodeoig cpiXdoo- 
(pov rov dvdga ovvumjotv, ovy EctVTtjj rgvtprjv xai JioXvTt- 
Xeiav dXXd ndotvdvdgtojioigdudvotav xai tigt'/vt/v xai xoi- 
vioviav Jtgog dXXtjXo vg jmgaoxevdoai diavo?]devra». 

“First of all, the aim of this campaign proves the man to be a 
philosopher, for he did not have in his mind to acquire wealth 
and enjoy opulence and pleasure, but to unite all people in 
peace and communication.” 

Plutarch, Moralia, About Alexander’s good fortune or argu 
ment about virtue, 11 : «...idetv yovv eonv ev AXt^dvdgqj to 
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fikv jioXe/uxdv (fiXdvOgionov, to de jtquov avdgutdeg. to de 
yagumxov oixovofuxov, to de Ov/uxov evdidXXaxTov, to d' 

EQ(DTIXOV OUXPQOV, TO d’uVElflEVO V ovx dgyov, TO (YejtLtOVOV 
OVX a7UXQ(Ull'd)]TOV». 

“One can see in Alexander military virtue united with phi 
lanthropy, mildness with virility, offering with temperance, pla 
cated rage, chaste love, comfortable but not lazy life, endurance 
but not without recomfort...” 

Plutarch, Moralia, About Alexander’s good fortune or argu 
ment about virtue, 11: 

«...xdfioi ()>/ t alg AXe^dvdgov jigalgeaiv eneiaiv emcfio- 
velv del «(fiXood(pa>g»• ev tovtoj ydg jiuvf eveoTi. r Pa)^dvrjg 
eguoOeig Tfjg 'Ogvddgov Ovyaegog ev Ting ar/jiaXontoi yo- 
gevovotjg ovy vftgioev dXX’eyt/fie-<piXooo<f(og». 

“I can but recognize that, in all situations, Alexander acted 
like a ‘philosopher’, because this term includes everything. 
When he fell in love with Roxane, the daughter of Oxyathrus, 
while she was dancing among the other captives, he didn't 
dishonour her, but married her, just like a philosopher.” 

Plutarch, Moralia, About Alexander’s good fortune or 
argument about virtue, B, 2: 

«...yeyovaoi de xafaveov Tgayqjdoi /lev oinegi 0 et- 
tuXov xui 6 AOrjvddwgog, ibv dvTayajvi^ofievojv dXXt'/Xoig, 
eyogijyovv fiev oi Kimgiot (iuoiXeig exgivov d’oi doxuwna- 
toi uov oTguTijydn’. ejiei d’evixrjoev AOrjvodiogog, «e(3ovXo- 
fitjv dv» ecftj «fidXXov djroXatXevui iiegog ifjg ftaoiXeiug ij 
OettuXov emdelv i]TTi)uevov». dXX'ovf eveevye Tolg xgrndg 
ovte T>)v xgioiv eueuq’UTO, jidvTiov oidfievog delv negielvcu, 
tov dixatov d')jTTdodai». 
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"There were two great tragic poets by the time Alexander 
was king, Thessalus and Athenodorus, who, when competing 
with each other, had the kings of Cyprus as patrons and were 
judged by the greatest generals. And when once Athenodorus 
won the competition, Alexander said: ‘I had rather lost a part of 
my kingdom than to have seen Thessalus beaten’. But he made 
no request to the judges nor did he accuse them of their 
judgement because he used to say that everyone should obey 
him and he should obey justice.” 

Plutarch, Moralia, About Alexander’s good fortune or 
argument about virtue B.6: 

«...£yrjfie <)t 'Pcogdvrjv £avxcp fxovrjc, iguodtig- xi)v dt Au- 
qelov SxdxEiguv xfj fiuoiXtiu xcd XOlg JigdyflUOl (owicpEQE 
yug i] xcbvytvd)v uvduigig)- r d>v d'dXXcov Ihgoidiov Exgdxrj- 
o£ roaovro ocoq qoovvjj, oaov dvdgeiu IJeouiov dxovaav 
utv ydg ovx tidtv, dg <Ytldt udXXov rj dg ovx £u)e JlugfjXdt. 
xui Ttaaiv tbv r olg aXXoig cpiXdvOgamog, fiovoig imegi/qd- 
vcog xolg xuXolg ixgrjxo. jngi dk xrjg Aageiov yvvuixdg, 
£i>ng£7T£ordrt]g yt vout vgg, ovdk qiovijv enaivovaav to 
xdXXog fjxovoev ujxoOuvovaav d’ovxto (luutXtxdjg txbofu]- 
o£ xui (jvfijiudojg idaxgvoEV, coax' ajuoxov avxov to 
adxpgov £v x<p qiXuvdgibmp ytvt-odui xui Xufieiv ddixiug 
xyxXqftu xijvxgrjaxoxtjxa. Augtiog yug ovxcog ixivtjdt] jigog 
xijv e^ovoluv uvxov xui x y]v ijXixiuv Etg yug t)v xui avxog hi 
xcbv voiutgdvxiov did Tvyjjv xguxelv AXhgavdgov ixti c)i 
TaXijOig i : yvio ftaauviaag jtuvxuxoOev, “ov nuvxiog ” eijtev 
“ugu quvXcog tyn xu fltgacbv, ovdc xig igd jtuvxujtuoi xu- 
xovg dgovcYuvdvdgovg imo xoiovxov xguxgOevxug. xycb 
(YEvxvxiuv /utv evyofiai xui xgdxog jtoXe/iov Jiugu Oecov, iv 
£i> nomv AXi^avdgov VTTEgfidXio/uur xui fix xig eyi'i (ftXoxi- 
fiiu xui h'jXog rj/u£gibx£gov avxov cpuvfjvav ti d'cnysTai xu 
t]ud, Za v jxaxgcpE ritgoojv xui fiaoiXewi (hoi, tujdvig xig xdv 
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Alexander the Great, detail f rom the famous mosaic in Pompey, presenting 
the Issos battle. 
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Kvqov Ooovov dkkog rj Akega vdgog xuOtotie ”. rovf siojioi- 
goig i]v Ake^avdgov did dtcdv f.iagrvga)v». 

“His real marriage was with Roxane, as he fell in love with 
her. He married Stateira, the daughter of Darius, out of state’s 
interest (for it was important to encourage such marriages be 
tween the two people). And he showed himself so chaste in front 
of the other Persian women, as he was brave in front of Persian 
men. Because he saw no woman against her will, and he passed 
over those he saw in more wisdom than those he didn't see. And 
although he was good to everyone, he treated the beautiful only 
with arrogance. He didn’t bother to hear a single word about the 
beauty of Darius' wife. But, when she died, he honoured her as a 
queen and cried with such compassion, that his sadness compro 
mised his humanity and generated rumours against his chastity. 
Darius also shared this opinion for Alexander's age and power, 
thinking, along with others that Alexander was ruling only be 
cause of his good luck. But, after having made a thorough en 
quiry and having found the truth, he said: ‘Ours is not such a bad 
luck after all, no one should say that we are totally coward to 
have been beaten by such a man. I pray the gods to grant us good 
luck and the victory to this war, so that I can surpass Alexan 
der’s deeds and, out of enthusiasm and self esteem, I want to 
prove myself more civilised than him. But, if this could not be in 
this way, Zeus, god of my fathers and of all Persians, and you, 
the other gods of my kingdom, please, let no one but Alexander 
sit in the throne of Cyrus.’ That is how Darius recognized 
Alexander’s superiority in front of gods." 

I could go on with similar extracts about Alexander’s per 
sonality, but it would be pointless. He was unique in everything, 
which explains how he managed to do everything he did. It is a 
pity, though, to see this man, so temperate in every aspect of his 
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life, calumniated by some men ignorant of history 2326 years 
after his death and his descendants watching this calumny with 
out reacting. 

Where do these people who speak about Alexander's homo 
sexuality find their arguments? In an extract cited by both 
Athenaeus and Plutarch, which I will immediately present be 
fore commenting it. 

Athenaeus from Naucratis, Deipnosophistae, XIII, 80, I: 

«q iXdmug(Yi)v ix/uuvujgxui A Xt'gavd go g 6 ficunkevg. Ai- 
xuiuQxog yovv iv toj jtegi xijg iv IXiq) 0vatag (FHG II 24 1 ) 
Baytbov xov evvovyov ovxiog avxov xprjaiv rjxxdaSai d>g iv 
dy>ei OedxQov okov xuxacpikelv avxov avaxkdaavxa, xui 
to)v Otardjv imqxovtjodvTUJv fiexd xqotov ovx cuteiOi'joag 
jidkiv dvuxXuoag i<piXt]oev». 

“King Alexander loved excessively young children. 
Dikaearchus, in his work about the sacrifice in Ilion, says that he 
submitted himself to Vagoas the eunuch; in fact, in the theatre, 
when all the spectators were urging Alexander with vivid excla 
mations to kiss him, he didn't disobey the crowd, turned to him 
and kissed him.” 

Plutarch, Vitae parallelae, Alexander, 67: 

«AiytTui (Y avxov peOvovxa OewqeZv dyatvug yogojv, 
xov di igdifiEvov Baytbav yogt vovTu vixijoai xui xexo- 
ofitjfiivov did rod Oeclxqov nagEXOovxa xuOioui xug' 
avxov. Iddvxug di xovg Muxxddvag xqoteIv xui fioav 
(f iXfjoui XEXsvovxag, d'/jji ov nEQiXuficnv xuxECf iXi]oev». 

“They say that Alexander, once drunken, was watching a 
dancing competition, in which won his loved one, Vagoas. The 
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dancer went across the theatre and sat by Alexander’s side. 
When Macedonians witnessed what has happened, they didn’t 
stop applauding, acclaiming and asking the king to kiss the 
dancer, until he finally embraced him and did so.” 

This ‘revealing’ extract, which is supposed to confirm Alexan 
der’s homosexuality, shows nothing but a king answering, in an 
immense gathering, to the crowd which urges him to reward 
Vagoas for his victory by giving him a kiss. This does not mean 
that they retreated in a private place afterwards. It was common 
those days for a sovereign to manifest his favour to someone by 
kissing him in public, as a reward, not as a proof of love. 

What confirms this theory, apart from the fact that, in the 
echo of the two Pausanias story (we are in 327, only a few years 
after 336 B.C, when it happened), if Alexander wanted to give a 
love kiss to an eunuch, he should have done it in private, is the 
following incident between Alexander and Callisthenes about 
the beginning of their mutual animosity. 

Alexander had allowed the barbarians to kneel in front of 
him, since they were used to do so. He never imposed it to the 
Greeks, although some claim falsely that he did. But there were a 
few flatterers, as there always is, who did kneel. Once then, by 
the end of a banquet, everybody, Greeks along with barbarians, 
were passing in front of the king and kneeling; and, in order to 
show his sympathy, he was pouring them some wine and kissing 
them on the cheek. 

Callisthenes didn’t knee. He had every right to do so, he was 
Greek, a pupil of Aristotle and this barbarian attitude didn't suit 
him. But Alexander was told about it by one of his guards who 
wanted to show his ‘loyalty’ to the king and insinuate that Cal 
listhenes wasn't worthy of the king’s favour. He was momentar 
ily lured by the flattery and decided not to kiss Callisthenes. 
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The latter left unharmed, which proves that kneeling was not 
imposed by Alexander, and didn't bother at all for this lack of 
favour. No other interpretation of the kiss to Vagoas seems con 
vincing to me, especially after the light the last episode brought 
to this anecdote. 

Arrianus, Anabasis, book D, 12,6: 

«...xai xa xfjg JiQooxvvijaetog emxeXrj xa> KaXAioflevei 
iyevtxo. dXXd Atjuijxgiov ydg xdv rivOibvuxxog, eva xd>v 
exaigtov, tog jxgootjti a imp 6 KaXXiodevrjg tfiXtjotov, xpavtu 
oxi ov jiQOOY.vvi]oug jiQooeiaiv. xai xdv ’AXegavdgovov na- 
gaoxecv tfiXrjaai iavxov, xdvdt KaXXiodevtjv, tfiXijuuxi, tpd- 
vai, eXaxxov r/yui’ ajxtuu». 

"Here is what happened with Callisthenes’ kneeling. One of 
his guards, Demetrius, son of Pythanax, told Alexander not to 
kiss him, because Callisthenes hadn’t knelt before him. Alexan 
der did so and Callisthenes said: 'I am just leaving once without 
a kiss’.” 

What is really strange in the description of the Vagoas inci 
dent, though, is the, slight at first sight, but really significant to 
those who study the texts, difference in his characterisation by 
the two authors. Athenaeus designs him as a eunuch, while 
Plutarch as a loved one. 

According to what I already said in the previous chapters 
these two attributes are incompatible in the same person. Since 
the relationship with a loved one was of an educational nature, 
why should Alexander choose a eunuch as a loved one? Hut even 
if he wanted to do so, why should he choose a eunuch of Darius 
and present him in public, at the theatre, without being 
ashamed? This is inconsequent of someone who married Rox 
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ane as soon as he saw and desired her, to avoid what he thought 
as dishonour both for himself and the young woman. Why. then, 
did he blame Philoxenus of his proposals, why did he ask, of 
fended, his friends whether they had ever seen him do something 
base? Something is obviously missing here. 

Eunuchs, coming from the Greek evvrj meaning ‘bed’, were 
used to serve concrete purposes in the Asian palaces, mainly to 
guard the royal wives, which explains why they weren’t usually 
seen in public, nor were they familiar to the people, since access 
to the royal house was restricted to a minority. It is understan 
dable that they didn’t participate to festivities or any other pub 
lie manifestations. That is why the idea of a eunuch taking part, 
as Alexander’s loved one, in a dance competition is totally out 
of bounds. 

So we had better turn to Plutarch whose description of the 
episode is more detailed and complete; he explains where was 
Alexander, why the crowd was asking him to kiss Vogeas etc. 
Athenaeus, on the other hand, says that Alexander loved exces 
sively young children («...<pdonaig <V /}v tx/iuvatg xui 
’AXt'^avdgog 6 (juodt vg...»), after he had read in the book of 
Dikaearchus the description of the same incident, without gi 
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ving more details, probably because he didn’t have any other 
source. 

This proves why, in history everyone has the reputation he 
deserves. Despite his charming work, lull of information about 
recipes, anecdotes about renowned personalities and everyday 
habits, Athenaeus from Naucratis cannot and must not be re 
garded as a historian. Plutarch, on the contrary, is widely ac 
cepted as one of the three reliable sources, along with Arrianus 
and Diodorus. And he refers to Vagoas as the loved one and not 
the eunuch. Those who quote this incident, in the two versions, 
didn't remark, and that includes Athenaeus as well, that it makes 
no sense, unless there were two individuals named Vagoas. 

One of them was actually a eunuch. The second was obvious 
ly a member of the court of Alexander, which had both Greeks 
and barbarians, and he was free and sound in limb. Hut. mere 
speculation in such cases is useless, so I searched the sources to 
find that there really was a eunuch named Vagoas. Plutarch 
speaks of him in two different extracts. 

Plutarch, Vitae parallelae, Alexander, 39: 

« IluQ/it'vuovt jukv ovv xdv Bayatov edcDxev oixov, to r 
jTCQt xu Zovoa iv a> Xiyerai tfiuxiuiidv yiXicnv xaXavxwv t v- 
QXOfjvm». 

“He gave to Parmenion the house of Vagoas, near the city of 
Sousa, where garments of a thousand xdkavxa value are said to 
have been found.” 

Plutarch, Moralia, About Alexander’s good fortune or 
argument about virtue, 5: 

«Oa.Qor] xai AagtUo Buyatag 6 tvvovyog dgdfuvog ijxe- 
(h/xt n) r lltgoojv jiaoiXnLUV». 
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“Vagoas the eunuch put on the heads of Oarses and Darius 
the royal crown.” 

Arrianus also mentions him (Anabasis, book B, 5) as a 
member ot a conspiracy which ended in murder and usurpation 
ot the throne. Yet, it is Diodorus (in the sixth and seventh books 
of his history) who narrates in many details how this eunuch 
arrived to the Persian court and how he was finally poisoned by 
Darius, after having helped him with his machinations to take 
the throne. 

Vagoas was indeed very famous for having taken part in 
every machination in the Persian court. He was an ex Egyptian 
chiliarch, who also betrayed his country and helped the Persians 
to re conquer Egypt. He was then taken back to Persia, was 
made eunuch and served kings Artaxerxes and Ochus. He 
poisoned the latter to help Darius to the throne hoping to 
control him and rule through him. But he didn’t make it this time 
as we have already said. 

This was the eunuch. He died long before the beginning of 
Alexander’s campaign. 

Yet, in the numerous entourage of the king, there was also 
another Vagoas, young enough to be Alexander’s loved one, 
which explains why Athenaeus says the king loved young 
children, but, who, for the same reason, cannot be a eunuch. 
Athenaeus was no biographer, did not exactly know what 
persons or dates he is referring to and. thus, gets confused and 
leads others to confusion. After all, in the fourteen volumes of 
his work, he does not refer to Alexander more than ten times. 

Plutarch, on the other hand, knows exactly what he is talking 
about, for he wrote Alexander's biography, and insists on 
mentioning the lover, not the eunuch, whose house Parmenion 
received as a gift. 
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Besides, there is another extract from Athenaeus work, not 
far enough from the previous one, where Alexander is 
presented as a continent man. 

Athenaeus from Naucratis, Deipnosophistae, XIII, 80.: 

«Kagvoziog (Y ev'Iozogixolg'Yjioftvt'iuaoi (FHG IV 357) 
Xdgajvt, (f tjoi, to) XaAxibelmtigxakbg fjv xai eiyev ev Jtgbg 
avzov. (bg d”AAe^avdgog Jiaga Kgazegqt avzov ijitjveoev 
yevofievov jtozov , 6 Xdgcov exekevoe zov jralda xaza- 
tpdrjocu zov ’Ake^avdgov. xai bg injbafubg, ebiev, "on yag 
ovziog sue evq gavel (bg oeAvjnjaei ” cboiieg yag ijv egomxbg 
6 ftaoiXevgovzog, onzwg xai Tigbg zb xaOfjxov eyxgazi)g». 

“Karystios, in his work ‘Historical memoranda’ says that 
Charon from Chalkis had a beautiful young man as his loved 
one. Once, in the middle of a wine drinking, when Alexander 
praised him to Craterus, Charon asked his loved one to kiss 
Alexander. But Alexander didn’t allow this kiss and explained 
to Charon that, if this were to happen, Alexander wouldn't be as 
pleased as Charon displeased. For, this king was easily inspiring 
love, yet absolutely continent at the same time.” 

So, what does Athenaeus really think of Alexander? For. in the 
Vagoas incident, he portrays him as someone loving excessively 
children, while in the Charon incident, as someone continent. 
Well, in the first case, Athenaeus must be in some kind of confu 
sion, since, in that particular chapter of his book, he characterises 
almost everyone in the same way, speaking of Celts, Persians or 
Egyptians. So, his point shouldn’t be taken into account. 

Let us now examine the question of Alexander’s relation 
ship to his best friend, Hepheastion, which, in contrast to the, in 
significant to the public Vagoas incident, would, almost certain 
ly, be presented as a homosexual one in the coming film. 
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Alexander wearing a helmet in the shape of a lion head. 
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To clear this point, a short historical review is inevitable. It 
has to explain what the exact role of the royal partner was 
(fiaoifoxog etalgog) in Macedonia of that time. 

Succession to the throne was rarely regular in the Macedo 
nian court. Had the king not been killed in one of the numerous 
battles he had to give, he would, most probably, be murdered by 
some member of the Macedonian aristocracy, who could, after 
wards, claim the throne. 

To deal with this phenomenon, it had become an institution 
to raise the royal heir along with the sons of the most illustrious 
families of the court. This served a double purpose: to exercise 
some sort of control over these families, the most probable to 
counterclaim the throne, since their sons were disguised 
hostages; and to create bonds of real friendship among these 
children, which shared the same teachers and the same gym 
nasts, were playing together with the future king and were, grad 
ually, brought up to become his personal guards or generals. 

Alexander has as royal partners, among others, Philotas, son 
of the general Parmenion, Ptolemy, son of Lagos, Craterus, and 
Eumenes. But Hephaestion was, since his early childhood, his 
closest and dearest friend. 

Their friendship was legendary. After the battle in Issos. Dar 
ius’ mother is said to have knelt, by mistake, in front of 
Hephaestion, being taller than the king. Alexander not only did 
not bother at all, but also said to her: “There is nothing to worry 
about, he (Hephaestion) is Alexander as well (Kai yug exeivov 
eivui 'AAt'£uv<)gov)"\ 

These feelings were known to everybody. And when Alexan 
der was, once, asked to intervene in a quarrel between the, oth 
erwise, friends Hephaestion and Craterus, he said that Hephaes 
tion is a friend of Alexander and Craterus a friend of the king 
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(r ov uev 'Htpuiaziatva qiXakt^avdov elvui, zov di 
Kgaztgdv (piXofiaaiXiu); he meant that the latter was ab 
solutely necessary to him as his best general, but the former was 
his best friend. And, when things between these two seemed to 
have reached a point of no return, he solemnly swore to Am 
mon that, if they quarreled again, he would kill them both. 

There is not a single reference to them having more than a 
pure friendship which had nothing to do with erotic jealousy. 
Photius, for instance, writes about marital arrangements made 
by Alexander: 

Photius. Bibliotheca, Codex 91 Bekker68b 

«1imztXtidi xai yduovg avzov zt xai zd)V ixaigcuv Xa- 
fingovg, ui'zdg Lii v zrjv ngeofivzdztjv zcbv Aageiov jiaiduiv 
dydfuvog xai zrjv vtvjzdztjv de zibv '’Qyov Ovyuzigujv. r Poj- 
£dvt] ydg ijdij Jigotjypievrj izvyyavt. Ti/vuivzoi Agimeziv, 
Ovyazegu x(d arzrjv ovaav Aageiov, 'Hqaioxuovi didwoi, 
Kgazegut de ’Afiaoxgivrjv, rizoXefiaiu) de xai Evjuevei zdg 
Agzaftdt,ov jiaidagAgzuxdfia v xai AgTu)vr/v...» 

“Me arranged excellent marriages for himself and his friends; 
he took Darius' elder daughter and Ochus’ eldest one. He had 
previously married Roxane. Me gave Mephaestion another 
daughter of Darius, Drypetis, gave Amastrine to Craterus, and 
Artakama and Artone, the daughters of Artavazos to Ptolemy 
and Kumenes respectively...” 

And Diodorus adds: 

Diodorus Sicilus, Bibliotheca historica, 17,107,6: 

«avzog di jzageXdtbv tig lovaa z>)v uiv ngeofiveegav 
xd)v Aageiov Ovyaxegwv Zzaxeigav eytjfiev, xt)v di veioze- 
gav 7 h(aiaxuovi ovviyxiot Agi'jnjxiv...» 
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"When he arrived at Sousa, he married Darius’ elder daugh 
ter, Stateira, while he gave the eldest one, Drypetis, to Hephaes 
tion...” 

It would be rather curious for Alexander to have a sexual in 
vol vement with him and try to find him a suitable bride. It would 
be also curious, during the Hephaestion Craterus quarrel, not 
to hear a single word about this alleged relationship, when the 
two protagonists were brought up together, in the royal court of 
Philip, where a simple allusion to a ‘womanish’ attitude could 
lead to suicides and murders. Why would Craterus have spared 
Hephaestion? Why would Philotas, Parnenion’s son, not have 
spoken about it, before his execution for treason, only to hurt 
Alexander? Instead, everyone speaks only and repeatedly of 
friendship. Finally Hephaestion seems to be for Alexander the 
brother he never had. 

Who spreads then these shameful things? Probably those 
who, suffering from their own complexes, cannot stand the e 
xistence of pure feelings. Or, those who want to serve certain in 
terests... 

Yet, these two men, being friends since their early youth, 
shared among other things the same love for Homer and used to 
call each other ‘Achilles” and ‘Patroclus’. Alexander never dis 
tinguished himself from his friend, thus illustrating in the best 
way the ancient Greek saying "a friend is another self” (cfikog 
akkog Eya> eoti). 

And when Hephaestion died. Alexander overreacted. He de 
molished the bastions of the cities all over his empire to show that 
they were grieving too for his friend’s death. He organised great 
games to honour his memory and burned his body in the highest 
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Alexander and Roxane, whom he married out of love, hut also to confirm his 
policy of reconciliation between Greeks and Persians. 
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pyre ever seen. All these are narrated by Arrianus, in the seventh 
book of his Anabasis, by Plutarch in his biography of Alexander 
and by Diodorus in the seventieth book of his history. 

But is this really overreaction, when it comes from the ma 
ster of the whole, known at that time, world, son of Ammon 
Zeus, who built an entire city to the memory of his favourite 
horse, Bucephalus? What couldn't he do to honour the memory 
of Hephaestion? 

Let us not forget that, due perhaps to his mother's influence 
but also to his exceptional destiny, Alexander had a strong ten 
dency to the metaphysical. Hephaestion’s death was to him an 
omen of his own deathand made him say: “Now that Patroclus is 
dead, for how long will Achilles live?” His mourning for 
Hephaestion’s death was like asalutation to the world he sensed 
he would be soon leaving himself. It is sadly ironic that the 
dancers and athletes destined to participate to the celebrations 
in memory of his friend finally took part in Alexander's obse 
quies. 

Yet, among the thousands of volumes written since Alexan 
der’s death until today, what was chosen to tarnish this beautiful 
friendship and support the obscene theories of vulgar minds? 
The words of Tatianus! 

Tatianus was a Christian writer of apologies (texts defend 
ing the new religion), of obscure origins but surely born in the 
Middle East, pupil of another writer of the same kind of texts, 
Ioustinus. He lived during the second century of our era and 
wrote in his work To the Greeks or Apology (34,3): 

«Aatg EJidgvEvoev, xai 6 Tiogvog avn)v vjiouvijtm r tjg 
jioQvelug ejioirjoev. Aia ri t rjv'HcpcuoTiaivog ovx uidtlodt 
jioqveul v;...» 

"Lais was a prostitute and this is how everybody remembers 
her. Why aren't you then ashamed of Hephaestion’s prostitu 
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tion?” 

Lucianus. however, responded as he should in his work cited 
in the chapter dedicated to Sappho. 

To understand the real motives of Tatianus I will remind you 
that he belonged in a group ot writers called ‘defenders’ 
(djioXoyt/Tat) who. after having adopted the Christian religion, 
wrote speeches or essays to defend it. They usually do it by pre 
senting ancient Greece as a world of corruption, homosexuality 
and debauch. Tatianus’ main argument in his work, which we 
possess integral in the Patrologia Graeca (Migne 6,804 889),is 
that the whole and Greek literature is not worthy since it merely 
copied the Old Testament.!!! To prove the authority of what he 
claims, he evokes his teacher. Ioustinus, born of Roman (!) par 
ents in the city of Sychem in Israel. 

Is there any need to further test of the quality of his writings 


A Macedonian adjutant and a horseman fight the Persians in this has relief of 
the so called sarcophagus of Sidon. 
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Darius' mother takes Hephaestion for Alexander and kneels before him. 
Once she realizes her mistakes and feels embarrassed, she is comforted by 
Alexander who says, laughing, that Hephaestion is Alexander too. 


or. what is more important, his credibility? A recently conver 
ted Christian, possibly of Jewish origins, a defender and. in any 
case, an admirer of the Old Testament creates or reproduces a li 
bel against Hephaestion, without bothering to mention his 
sources. I low identical to the contemporary ‘Tatiani’... 

I believe this chapter, in its present enriched form, closes 
once and for all the question of the moment. Philip's and 
Alexander’s presumed homosexuality; should it raise again, I 
hope its few but eloquent ancient texts’ extracts should be use 
lul to those who will, naturally, according to their sense of duty 
towards their ancestors, rush into their defense. 

In any case, those who profane the memory of such a sacred 
friendship as the one between Hephaestion and Alexander 
should stop this sacrilege. Let them present the texts which can 
prove their theory. But if they can't, they just have to keep eter 
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INDEX OF ALEXANDER S III WIVES 


Varsine: According to Plutarch she was Memnon’s of 
Rhodes wife. After his death she had an affair with 
Alexander, but never married him or had children with 
him. Diodorus doesn't mention her origins, but says he 
married her and had a son with her. Heracles, murdered 
later by Polysperchon with Cassandrus’ agreement. 

According to Arrianus, she was Darius' elder daughter, 
named Stateira by the other authors, and didn't have chil 
dren with Alexander. 

Parysatis: Mentioned only by Arrianus, she was the 
daughter of Ochus, the former king, and Alexander mar 
ried her to strengthen his position to the throne, but had 
no children with her. 

Stateira: Daughter of Darius, mentioned by Plutarch 
and Diodorus, having the same name with his mother 
(who died just before the battle in Gaugamelaj.Alexan 
der married her. Arrianus mentions her as Varsini. 

Rnxane: Daughter of Oxyathros, king of Sogdiani, 
unanimously recognized as Alexander’s greatest love. 
He loved her the moment he saw her and immediately 
asked her to marriage in order to avoid dishonouring her. 
She gave him the only legal heir he had, Alexander IV. 
Unfortunately, the boy was born after his father's death 
and was involved in the Successors' conflict. He was 
transported along with his mother to Macedonia, where 
they were both murdered by a certain Glaukias following 
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Antipatrus’ orders. After this double murder, kept secret. 
Cassandrus was pronounced king of Macedonia. The so 
called ‘tomb of the Prince’ in Vergina is thought to be 
long to Roxane and her son. 

Apart from the one to Roxane, all of Alexander’s mar 
riages can be explained by political motives. Plutarch 
says he had only loved Varsini before. 



Alexanderthe III andl-illipc the II 
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INDEX OF PHILIP’S II WIVES 


Audata: Philip married her when they were both 20 years 
old. She came from Illyria and gave him a daughter, Kyn 
na. 

Phila: She was sister of Lerdas and Machatas. 

Nikisipolis: She came from Ferres and gave him a daugh 
ter.Thessaloniea. 

Philinna: She came from Larisa. Together with Philip 
they had a son, Arridaeus, called later Philip III Arri 
daeus and successor of Alexander for a short period of 
time. This succession was of no meaning, since Arridaeus 
was mentally retarded and couldn’t rule. He was mur 
dered by order of Olympias, Alexander’s mother. 

Olympias: Daughter of the king of Molossi in Epir. She 
met Philip in the Cavirian Mysteries in the Island of 
Samothraki. They had two children, Alexander III and 
Cleopatra. 

Meda: Daughter of Cothylas, king of the Odryssi in 
Thrace. 

Cleopatra: Daughter of Hippostratos. She was Philip’s 
great love and the main reason for his quarrels with 
Olympias and Alexander. She gave birth to a daughter, 
Europe. 

It must be noted that Philip, always attracted to women, 
had also many concubines and possibly some other, ille 
gitimate, children. 
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CONCLUSION 


A t this point of a really thorough research conclusions must 
be drawn. 

I first want to apologise tor the. dangerously, extensive quo 
tations of the ancient texts. Hut I made it clear from the begin 
ning that any theory which can’t be confirmed by the sources is 
of no value to me. It is for the same need of credibility that I de 
cided to precede every quotation by the ancient Greek original. 
This seemed to me the safest guarantee to whatever conclusions 
I would reach. 

I repeat that it was not part of this book’s aims to prove ho 
mosexuality unknown by ancient Greeks. It was known and, as 
it happens with all social phenomena, had various degrees of 
manifestation through the ages. 

Nor was this book written to declare some kind of war to ho 
mosexuals, since, from my point of view, everyone has the right 
to make his own sexual choices, if he does no harm to others. I 
only wish they didn’t try to impose them as an example to be 
imitated, as I get the feeling that certain media do, thus creating 
confusion as to what is normal or not. 

This book meant, and to my sense, did prove that ancient 
Greece was a society far more severe than ours to this question. 
So, any effort to ‘justify’ this habit by suggesting that Greeks ap 
proved of it seems senseless to me. 

I am sure that this essay doesn’t include all the relevant evi 
dence, yet I consider those included as more than enough. 

Homosexuality existed in ancient Greece but was not social 
ly approved. This reality, despite the impressions some people 
try to create, is undeniable and no author doubts it. 

Those who tend to present homosexuality as approved by 
ancient Greeks specify that they are talking about sex with 
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young boys, pederasty, and only under certain conditions, 
rather severe, it not intolerable by modern standards. 

Let us hear them from pr. Dover himself (page 103): 

‘if an honourable eromenos [loved one] does not seek or ex 
pect sensual pleasure from contact with an erastes |lover], be 
grudges any contact until the erastes has proved himself worthy 
of concession, never permits penetration of any orifice in his 
body, and never assimilates himself to a woman by playing a 
subordinate role in apposition of contact, and if at the same 
time the erastes would like him to break rules (iii) and (iv), ob 
serve a certain elasticity to rule (ii), and even perhaps bend rule 
(i) a little on occasion, in what circumstances does a male in fact 
submit to anal penetration by another male, and how does soci 
ety regard his submission? There seems little doubt that in 
Greek eyes the man who breaks the rules of legitimate eros de 
taches himself from the ranks of male citizenry and classifies 
himself with women and foreigners.” 

Were we to accept this irrational theory about a certain form 
of pederasty seen as “legitimate eros”, the following amazing, 
but 'absolutely normal’ things should happen: 

1. The lover should always be the elder and the loved one the el 
dest. There could never be a shameless violation to this rule. 

2. The same person could not be active and passive with the 
same loved one. But he could be, during the same period of 
time and with no further complication, lover to someone 
younger than himself and loved one to someone older than 
himself. 

3. Lovers aimed to indicate the way to virtue to their loved 
ones. That is w hy parents of a young boy with many would 
be lovers should be proud of their son. The fee for this educa 
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tion to virtue was tor the loved one to offer his body to his 
lover’s satisfaction (always in the name of virtue), but never 
through anus. This would expose them both to condemna 
tion and even punishment; still, there was no problem with 
the femorum diductio. 

4. Once the loved one could have a beard this relationship 
should end, in order to avoid unpleasant comments. 

5. Soon after this separation the former loved one could natu 
rally meet his ex lover and watch him, without protesting, to 
pursuit another loved one. 

All these I have just described to you is considered a much 
better and more reasonable explanation than the simple inter 
pretation I have proposed for the two key words, lover ferastes 
for Dover] being the mentor, the teacher, the initiator, and loved 
one [eromenos]being the pupil he was guiding, free from any 
sexual intercourse of any type, in a exclusively intellectual in 
volvement. 

One should ask whether there were no deviations. There 
were of course, as in every human law, but they were treated as 
such, that is, as something worthy of condemnation and punish 
ment. 

And what about references of the poets, like Theognis? Fa 
mous modern painter Yannis Tsarouchis used to paint young 
men, mostly in uniforms. Should that mean to the future histori 
an that in the 20'" century Greece all men wearing uniforms were 
homosexuals? What would then become of the freedom of artis¬ 
tic expression? 

It is not the poetry which makes laws or imposes social be 
haviour; not to mention, risking another repetition, that when 
selection was made as to which texts were worthy of being 
saved, there was a specific policy to present the former age as a 
corrupted one. Poems condemning homosexuality could then 
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have been thrown to fire. Still, the surviving texts are more than 
enough to prove our theory correct. And should one conduct a 
more thorough research others could be found among these to 
prove the real meaning of the key words. 

Xenophon, Symposium VIII, 41: 

Ayu0(7)v yuQ cpvaei xai rfjg dgerfjg (fiXoTiutug eq niie- 
vujv del June zfj JidXei ibv avvcpaoTti? diuxeX(b». 

“I always share and have shared love of the town with those 
who are good men and are moved by the sacred ambition of 
virtue.” 

Let me conclude by expressing my thanks to those who have 
dealt with this subject before and inspired me in the writing of 
this book, the Greek review AuvXdg, being the first to have 
examined the question in a different light and Mr Goudelis and 
Mr. Vrisimdzis for giving in their enlightening books most 
valuable to the understanding of this issue information. 
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